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ONE LINK IN THE FIRST NEWSPAPER 
CHAIN, THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
GAZETTE 


Marion REYNOLDS KING 
University of South Carolina 


The first American newspaper chain, which was begun by 
Benjamin Franklin, was at different times composed of the 
following known partnerships: 

1731 — with Thomas Whitemarsh, in Charleston, South 
Carolina (the first in the colonies outside of Pennsylvania), 
then with Timothy, who succeeded Whitemarsh; with his 
brother James Franklin, at Newport, Rhode Island, later with 
his nephew, Jemmy Franklin. 

1741 — with James Parker, in New York, which continued 
until Parker’s death in 1770; with William Dunlap, and later 
Samuel Holland (or Hoffman) and Hall & Miller, at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania; with Benjamin Mecom, a nephew, at 
Antigua, West Indies. 

1765 — with William Smith, in the Dominica Islands, 
where the paper was called the Freeport Gazette or Domin- 
ician Advertiser; with one Daniell, at Kingston, Jamaica, and 
his various connections in Philadelphia, which included first 
Meredith, then David Hall, G. Armbruester, J. Boehm and 
A. Armbruester. 

Franklin is supposed to have had a partnership in Georgia, 
and possibly one in North Carolina.? 


1 Oswald, Benjamin Franklin, Printer, pp. 136, 137, 139, 140, 141, 142; Fay, 


Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times, p. 233; Hawks, History of North Caro- 
lina, p. 17. 
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258 ONE LINK IN FIRST CHAIN 


The subject of this article is the partnership in Charleston, 
South Carolina, first with Thomas Whitemarsh and later with 
Lewis Timothy, then his widow, Elizabeth Timothy. 

In May, 1731, the Assembly set aside an appropriation of 
one thousand pounds (or South Carolina paper money, the 
actual value in pounds sterling being one-seventh of one thou- 
sand pounds) to encourage a printer to come to Charleston, 
South Carolina. It appears that three men attempted to se- 
cure the promised bounty. Petitions were presented by one 
George Webb on November 18, 1731;? by Thomas White- 
marsh in January, 1732; and by Eleazer Phillips in February, 
1732. 

After considering these petitions, a committee reported in 
favor of Phillips, but Governor Johnson wanted Whitemarsh, 
since he was informed that Whitemarsh was the best workman 
and possessed the most suitable materials for printing the 
public business. The Assembly had encouraged him to come 
to South Carolina, and it was only right that Whitemarsh 
should receive one-half of the premium offered. However, 
five hundred pounds was given to Phillips and two hundred to 
Whitemarsh. No mention is made of the remaining three 
hundred pounds promised. Phillips died that summer.* 

Did Franklin have his business eye on a part of the one 
thousand pounds when he sent Whitemarsh to Charleston? 

“Franklin noted in his journal that Whitemarsh ‘arrived in 
Charlestown the 29th of September, 1731, at night, so our 
partnership there begins October 1, 1731.’ The first number 
of the South Carolina Gazette was issued on January 8, 
5738/2." 

Whitemarsh had known Franklin when he worked in Lon- 
don, and had worked for him in Philadelphia. He knew 
Franklin’s methods and policies, and since he had proved his 


2Was this Franklin’s co-worker at Keimer’s in Philadelphia? See Pine, 
Franklin’s Autobiography, pp. 119, 120. 


3 Rivers, Russell’s Magazine, Vol. I11, May-September, 1858; King, Newspaper 
Press, p. 9. 


* Cook, Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers, p. 230. 
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ability to Franklin he was furnished with press and letters to 
carry out the project. 

The editorial in the first number of the South Carolina 
Gazette certainly hints of Franklin’s style. Franklin was a 
wise newspaperman. The editor of the Gazette in the first 
issue says, “avoid giving offence, either publick, or private; 
and particularly . . . forbear all controversies, both in 
church and state.”’® 

Various numbers of the South Carolina Gazette contain 
articles which suggest Franklin. Many are in a humorous 
vein. Some deal with women, and are written in a style similar 
to Franklin’s. 

Whitemarsh became printer to the government after 
Eleazer Phillips died in 1731, but only enjoyed this bounty for 
a brief time, dying of yellow fever in September, 1733.® 

The next printer in Charleston was Louis Timothee, who 
was sent by Franklin to take Whitemarsh’s place. ‘Among 
the foreigners imported in the ship Brittainia of London, 
Michael Franklin, Master, from Rotterdam, who qualified and 
took oath of allegiance to King George, the second, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1731, were Louis Timothee, Elizabeth Timothee 
and children, Peter, Louis, Charles and Mary, ages six to 
one.”? This Louis Timothee was a protestant refugee, who 
went to Holland and there learned the “art of printing.”*® In 
1731 he started to work in Franklin’s printing-house in Phila- 
delphia. There too, he edited the first German newspaper 
ever printed in America. That was in May, 1732. Under 
Franklin’s influence Timothee became the first librarian in the 
new country,® and it was not until he had convinced Franklin 
of his capabilities, that Timothee went to Charleston. 

Franklin says in his Autobiography, “In 1733 I sent one of 
my journeymen to Charleston, South Carolina, where a printer 


5 Thomas, History of Printing, Notes, Vol. II, pp. 505, 506, 507. 
6 Ibid., p. 155. 

7 Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. XVII, pp. 29, 31, 32. 

8 Thomas, History of Printing, Vol. Il, p. 155. 

® Library Journal, Nov. 1, 1931, pp. 902, 903. 
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was wanting. I furnished him with a press and letters, on an 
agreement of partnership, by which I was to receive one-third 
of the profits of the business, paying one-third of the expense. 
He was a man of learning, and honest but ignorant in matters 
of account; and, tho’ he sometimes made me remittances, I 
could get no account from him, nor any satisfactory state of 
our partnership while he lived. On his decease, the business 
was continued by his widow, who, being born and bred in Hol- 
land, where, as I have been informed, the knowledge of ac- 
counts makes a part of female education, she not only sent me 
as clear a state as she could find of the transactions past, but 
continued to account with the greatest regularity and exactness 
every quarter afterwards, and managed the business with such 
success, that she not only brought up reputably a family of 
children, but at the expiration of the term, was able to pur- 
chase of me the printing-house, and establish her son in it.’’!° 
Some confusion exists as to the expiration of the term. 

Timothee, therefore, took up where Whitemarsh left off. 
Thus in the fall of 1733, Louis Timothee and his family were 
in Charleston endeavoring to establish a newspaper and print- 
ing-house. Since Phillips and Whitemarsh were dead, and a 
printer was needed to carry on the printing for the govern- 
ment, Franklin lost no time in supplying that need. The 
bounty was one thousand pounds, and no doubt he considered 
he would be amply repaid. Timothee did become printer to 
the government. 

In the South Carolina Gazette edited by Timothee are nu- 
merous references to “some useful Hints from great Author- 
ity.” Many of the essays in this interesting paper have that 
facetious quality which immediately suggests Franklin. 

‘“‘We can hardly suppose that any Charleston writer would 
have responded in a manner so like Franklin’s, to the invita- 
tion of the first number. Many of Franklin’s best early pieces 
were avowedly letters from members of the fair sex. It was 
his favorite device for expressing his homely wisdom.” "+ 

10 Pine, Franklin’s Autobiography, pp. 176, 177. 

11 Cook, op. cit., p. 237. 
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Essays and letters in a similar vein are to be found throughout 
Timothee’s paper. Then too, Franklin’s Philadelphia re- 
prints are advertised for sale by the printer of the South Caro- 
lina Gazette. Among these are Pamela, Cato on Old Age, 
The Family Instructor, and many of Franklin’s own publica- 
tions, Poor Richard’s Almanac, General Magazine, and in- 
numerable pamphlets. Timothee appears to have expanded 
his book-selling business in much the same manner as that fol- 
lowed by Franklin in Philadelphia. 

Franklin furnished one-third of the capital for Timothee’s 
paper, and since he realized the advantages derived from ad- 
vertising, it is but natural that he would see to it that his publi- 
cations were advertised in a paper partly owned by him. An 
examination of the paper reveals just that. Of course, the 
conclusion is that there must have existed a close relationship 
between Franklin and the Charleston office. 

Louis Timothee, in the issue of his paper for April 6, 1734, 
used the anglicized form of his name, Lewis Timothy.’? 

Peter Timothy was the son of Louis Timothy. Two years 
after the death of his father, Louis Timothy, which occurred 
in 1738, Peter is supposed to have purchased the printing 
establishment. Some say it was in 1744, “and then the son 
being of age, carried on the concern in his own name.’ !® 
However, in 1740, Peter Timothy was only fifteen years of 
age, if the records in the Pennsylvania Archives are correct. 
He would have been twenty-one in 1746. This may indicate 
the expiration of the partnership previously mentioned. Any- 
way, Timothy became printer to the colony, and was later 
printer to the State. 

Franklin established his library in Philadelphia in or about 
1730. Peter Timothy was one of the founders of the Charles- 
ton Library in 1743. One of Franklin’s principles was to “‘en- 
courage more people to read books, then more people will read 
the newspapers.” 

Apparently Franklin maintained an interest in this South 


12 South Carolina Gazette, April 6, 1734. 
18 Thomas, History of Printing, Vol Il, p 156. 
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Carolina weekly. He was a far-sighted man. In planning a 
union of the colonies in 1754, he must have had a vision. As 
far back as 1735 he had attempted to mould public opinion by 
publications in his newspaper.‘ This ambition undoubtedly 
grew — so did his partnerships. It seems likely that in Frank- 
lin’s mind was born the idea that by establishing newspapers in 
the various colonies under the supervision of men whom he 
could trust, he might be able to unite the colonies in America. 
His position first as deputy to the postmaster-general, and 
later as postmaster-general evidently strengthened this ambi- 
tion. “The fate of all newspaper publishers was in Franklin’s 
hands.”!5 ‘Franklin published articles urging a union in his 
Gazette and used his influence to have them reprinted in other 
newspapers of the colonies, and nearly all of the newspapers 
reprinted his emblem ‘Join or Die,’ in 1754 and 1755.’’*6 

‘The printing office of the Timothees was headquarters for 
the mail service before the regular post office was estab- 
lished.” 27 

The first mail route to Charleston, South Carolina, was 
established August 19, 1756.18 “In all of this development 
Peter Timothy was the impelling force and life.”?® In 1756 
Timothy was made the first provincial postmaster of South 
Carolina, being appointed by the Crown. In 1766 he was 
made postmaster-general for the Southern District.2° When 
Franklin became postmaster-general in 1753, he reorganized 
every post-office except the one in Charleston.”* 

Various heated arguments arose throughout the country 
with reference to Franklin and his lightning rods. Two of 
these occurred almost simultaneously, one at Charleston and 


14 McMaster, Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters, p. 79. 

15 Fay, op. cit., p. 241. 

16 Oswald, Benjamin Franklin, Printer, p. 178. 

17 Hirsch, The Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina, p. 242. 

18 South Carolina Gazette, Aug. 26, 1756; McCrady, History of South Caro- 
lina, Vol. I, pp. 2 and 3. 

19 Hirsch, of. cit., p. 242. 

20 South Carolina Gazette, Aug. 11 and 19, 1756; McCrady, of. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 2. 

21 McMaster, of. cit., pp. 158, 159. 
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the other in the North. The South Carolina Gazette exerted 
itself to settle this dispute and suggested that “lightning rods 
be raised to God.” *? 

The Gazette was especially active ‘during the excitement 
over the Stamp Act and non-importation agreement, the con- 
troversy about the Wilkes fund, and then in the movement 
which led to the Revolution. Peter Timothee was recognized 
as a man of great force, and his paper was always on the side 
of freedom and liberty.” ** 

Peter Timothy was Secretary of the provincial Congress; 
Secretary of the Council of Safety for South Carolina,** and 
was Clerk to the General Assembly for several years.”> It is 
apparent that Timothy advanced in all undertakings in which 
Franklin was principally interested. Who furthered Timothy’s 
interests, and why? 

In 1769 William H. Drayton complained because South 
Carolina was asked for money to help in defraying certain 
expenses due in London. The South Carolina Gazette favored 
sending the money for the reason that it was “for assisting in 
the support of the just and constitutional rights of America 

Mr. Drayton claimed that it was to pay the bills of a 
certain Club of Patriots at the London Tavern. It appears 
both were right, more or less. The Gazette helped win the 
fight for the funds asked for, and the money was sent.?® 
Franklin was in London as one of America’s representatives at 
the time. 

In 1769 one Thomas Powell became a partner of Timothy’s 
in Charleston. He was the foreman in the printing-house. He 
went to Charleston from London.27, Why? Franklin was in 
London. Possibly during such trying times, messages were 
safer if sent by word of mouth. 


22 Fay, op. cit., p. 227. 

23 McCrady, op. cit., p. 147. 

24 South Carolina Historical Magazine, Vol. I & II, p. 41; McCrady, op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 762. 

25 Hirsch, op. cit., p. 241. 

26 McCrady, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 662, 663. 

27 Thomas, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 161. 
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Franklin says in his Autobiography that “The partnership 
at Carolina having succeeded I was encouraged to engage in 
others, and to promote several of my workmen . . . by 
establishing them with printing-houses in different colonies, on 
the same terms with that in Carolina.”*® So the South Caro- 
lina Gazette must have been the first of the chain, since Frank- 
lin says it was the success of that undertaking which caused 
him to establish others. 

Let us consider the paper itself. “The South Carolina Ga- 
zette, Containing the Freshest Advices Foreign and Domes- 
tick,” then the date, composed the heading. The paper was 
about eight and one-half by twelve and one-half inches, carried 
two columns to each page, and there were generally four 
pages. 

The Gazette for February 17th, 1733/4 contained an ad- 
vertisement that ‘At the Council-Chamber on Monday the 
26th instant, will be a concert of vocal and instrumental music. 
Tickets to be had at Mr. Cook’s and Mr. Saureau’s at 40s. 
N. B. None but English and Scotch songs.” This was per- 
haps the first announcement of a public entertainment made 
through the newspapers.?® 

What is said to be the earliest notice of a theatrical enter- 
tainment to be published in South Carolina, and possibly in 
America, appeared in the South Carolina Gazette for January 
llth to January 18th, 1734/5. It stated that a “Tragedy, 
called The Orphan, or the unhappy marriage,” would be given 
on Friday, January 24th, 1734/5.%° 

The “first ballad-opera” to be “given in America” was her- 
alded in an advertisement in the issue for February 8th to 
February 15th, 1734/5,*4 and reads as follows: “On Tuesday 
the 18th Inst. will be presented at the Court-room, the Opera 
of Flora, or Hob in the Well, with the Dance of the two 
Pierrots, and a new Pantomime entertainment in Grotesque 

28 Franklin’s Autobiography, pp. 108, 109. 

29 Willis, Eola, The Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century, p. 8. 

30 Jbid., The South Carolina Gazette, January 18th, 1734-5, 

31 Willis, Eola, The Charleston Stage of the XVIII Century, p. 16. 
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The title sheet, showing the title and general appearance of the 
South Carolina Gazette. 
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At the top of the second column appears the announcement referred to on page 
10, which is the first advertisement of the first ballad-opera 
given in America. 
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The third advertisement near the top of the second column, is said to be the 
earliest notice of a theatrical entertainment to be published 
in South Carolina, and possibly in America. 
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Characters, called the Adventures of Harlequin and Scara- 
mouch, with the Burge-master trick’d. Tickets to be had at 
Mr. Shepherd’s in Broad-street at 40s. each. To begin at 
6 o’Clock precisely.” This opera is by Cibber.**? The next 
notice of an entertainment appearing in the Gazette is five 
weeks later when Dryden’s The Spanish Fryar, or Double Dis- 
covery is announced in the issue for March 15th to March 22, 
1734/5.83 It was presented in the court-room on March 18th. 
This comedy was repeated on March 27th for the benefit of 
‘“‘Monimia,”’ the leading lady. 

On August 24th, 1734, the Gazette carried a news item 
from Philadelphia that Benjamin Franklin was elected Grand 
Master of Masons for the year 1734-5. Franklin was one of 
the organizers of the first society in America. 

Copied into the issue of February 23d to March 2d, 
1733/4, was an address by the Hon. Patrick Gordon of Penn- 
sylvania, which had been made on December 18th, 1733. 

Appearing in the Gazette for March 30th to April 6th, 
1734, was the Printer’s advertisement that “An Essay on 
Currency is under the Press and will be published on Saturday 
next by the printer hereof. Price 7s. 6d.” This essay was 
written in August, 1732, before Timothy came to Charleston, 
but the author’s name is not given. One of the original pam- 
phlets is in the Charleston Library, formerly the property of 
Major Edward Willis of Charleston. 

Elizabeth Cook, in her Literary Influences in Colonial 
Newspapers, says, on page 248, that “The fact that neither 
Hamlet nor Cato happens to be noted in the theatrical adver- 
tisements of the Gazette of this period is no proof whatever 
that they were not often presented in Charleston. The Gazette 
was published weekly, not daily, and managers of plays adver- 
tised in its columns only when it was especially convenient or 
profitable.” Obviously this is an error, since in issue No. 146 
of the South Carolina Gazette for November 6 to November 
13, 1736, there appears in the advertisements an announce- 


32 South Carolina Gazette, February 15th, 1734/5. 
33 Ibid., March 22, 1734/5. 
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ment that “At the Theatre in Queen Street on Thursday next 
the 18th Instant will be performed the Play of Cato, written 
by the late Mr. Addison, with Prologue by Mr. Pope. Tickets 
to be had at Mr. Charles Shepherd’s. Stage boxes and bal- 
conies 30s., pit and boxes 25s. gallery 10s. No person what- 
ever to be admitted behind the scenes. To begin exactly at 
6 o’Clock.” 

In a humorous “‘Last Will” contained in issue No. 58 of the 
Gazette for March 1 to March 8, 1734/5, the testator leaves 
“his body as a very wholesome feast to the worms inhabiting 
the vault of my family: To whom I acknowledge myself ex- 
tremely indebted for eating up my ancestors; particularly for 
their kindness in demolishing an old testy father, who left me 
at his death 50,000 pounds tho’ he was very near upon starv- 
ing me during his life. To all practicing solicitors and attor- 
neys I bequeath the following proverb viz: Honesty is the best 
policy, and this legacy I chuse to give to those worthy gentle- 
men; it being the only one I| could think of for which | could 
be sure they would not quarrel . . . To married women I 
bequeath cleanliness. . . .” This “Will” is about three and 
one-half columns long and suggests Franklin. References to 
places and people in England are reminders of the time Frank- 
lin worked there. If Franklin was the author, possibly the 
statement in the foregoing paragraph about the testy father 
was inspired by his own father who refused to set Franklin up 
in the printing business. A feast for the worms, honesty is the 
best policy, and cleanliness for married women, are among 
Franklin’s favorite expressions. Numerous other examples 
could be quoted. 

Issue No. 51 of the Gazette for January 11th to January 
18th, 1734/5, contains an item of news from New York of 
date December 23rd; from Boston, December 16th; from 
North Carolina, November 8th; Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, December 20th. Foreign news appeared in the same 
issue from Warsaw of date October 24th; London, November 
9th; a total of two and one-half columns of news in one issue. 
That number of the Gazette also contained “A Proclamation 
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by the King, dated October 24th”; a ‘“‘Meditation on the Van- 
ity and Brevity of Human Life, wrote in imitation of the 
Psalms, extracted from a Book lately published entitled ‘A 
Select Manuel of Divine Meditations & Prayers.’ ” 

Additional matter was the remainder of the speech of His 
Excellency J. Belcher; a letter from ““A Gentleman in Jamaica” 
dated November 5, 1734; an item from the South Carolina 
General Assembly; a report from the Custom-House at 
Charleston, giving ships entered in, ships entered out, and 
ships cleared for departure. There was a long list giving the 
exports from Charleston since November 1, 1734, for foreign 
markets, and another listing the prices of goods. The adver- 
tisement column contained various announcements, including 
property for sale, Negroes who had run away, and notices of 
persons desiring to leave the Province, who requested the set- 
tling of all accounts. Imported goods are listed for sale, and 
the printer used about three inches to advertise Poor Richard’s 
Almanac and various other items for sale. This same paper 
contains the advertisement concerning the musical concert al- 
ready mentioned for January 24th, 1734/5. 

The issue No. 144 of the Gazette for October 23rd to Oc- 
tober 30th, 1736, carries the following: “Mr. Timothy. You 
are desired to insert the following advice of the late Honour- 
able William Penn, Esq., to the Freeholders and Electors in 
Pennsylvania in your Gazette, which ’tis hoped will be of ser- 
vice, at this Juncture of Time, in our country, and in so doing 
you will oblige, Yours, etc.” The article gives instructions to 
the electors of how to choose their representatives. Other 
items in that number consist of quotations of news, account of 
letters received and numerous advertisements, included in 
which is “This Gazette beginning another quarter the Printer 
hereof intreats his subscribers to pay their respective arrears 
for Gazette and Advertisements, in order to enable him to 
carry on his Business. N. B. For the future no Advertise- 
ments will be taken in without the money down, as is custo- 
mary in all other places.” Repetition of the foregoing from 
time to time, in a way strengthens Franklin’s statement that 
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though Timothy ‘‘was a man of learning,” (being a language- 
master) ‘‘and honest, he was ignorant in matters of account.” 

The Gazette No. 149 for November 27th to December 4th, 
1736, contained news items from Petersburg, for August 18th; 
Hanover, September 4th; Hague, September 7th; Paris, 
September 12th; London, September 6th; and home news from 
Boston for November 1st, Philadelphia, October 28th, and 
from Antigua for October 24th. The difference in time for 
the transmission of news from these places to Charleston va- 
ries from a little over one month to three and one-half months. 
In this issue appears also the advertisement, “At the desire of 
the Officers of the Troop and Foot Companies The Recruiting 
Officer, will be given on Tuesday, December 7th, to which will 
be added the Opera of Flora, or Hob in the Well,” at the 
Theatre. ‘Stage boxes and balconies 30s. Pit and Boxes 25s. 
To begin exactly at 5 o’Clock.” 

Timothy printed in 1737 the first Methodist hymn-book 
published in America. It was advertised for sale in the South 
Carolina Gazette as ‘“‘a choice collection of hymns of John 
Wesley.”” At the bottom of the last page was the imprint: 
“CHARLESTON: Printed by Lewis Timothy, in Union-Street. 
Where Advertisements are taken in.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS IN 
LABOR AFFAIRS 


By Burrus Dickinson 


University of Illinois 


The survey of the influence of the daily press on labor af- 
fairs here reported belongs equally to economics and journal- 
ism. Conclusions as to the power of the press in this field 
were necessarily reached chiefly by deductive methods. It was 
not possible to decide that a certain newspaper improved the 
working conditions of a particular group of workers, that 
another helped a union win a strike, and classify the facts in a 
statistical fashion. News and editorial matter involving many 
labor events in thirty newspapers was examined, but this exam- 
ination merely furnished a background of information without 
giving any direct proof that specific items had any influence. 
Many valuable suggestions were received, however, from labor 
leaders, economists, and newspapermen. 

Mediums of public discussion other than the daily press do 
not appear to be very important in forming public attitudes in 
labor matters. The radio is used somewhat by organized 
labor; unions own two stations, WCFL and WEVD, and at 
times speeches involving labor have been broadcast over the 
national chains, but the results of such broadcasting cannot be 
compared with the influence of the daily press. Periodicals 
and direct-by-mail literature have some influence, but they do 
not reach the great mass of workers nor most employers. 
The lecture platform is even more negligible. The public 
demonstration has been used by the left-wing unions to attract 
public attention, but the demonstrations themselves were wit- 
nessed by few people compared with the number who read the 
news accounts. Display advertising has been used in labor 
affairs very rarely. The motion picture might be a powerful 
influence if censors permitted scenes from industrial disputes 
in the news reels. 

It is obvious that none of these mediums convey information 
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or opinion to as many people as the daily press. It seems 
reasonable to assume then that facts and opinions about labor 
affairs which appear frequently in the daily press are in time 
accepted by the public at large. 

There are several facts which indicate in a general way that 
the press has power in labor affairs. The fact that labor lead- 
ers and others have frequently accused the press of unfairness 
in labor matters? is in itself strong evidence that these labor 
leaders believe the press possesses great powers. Newspaper 
editors likewise believe that they possess some power in labor 
matters; a questionnaire answered by eighty-seven editors 
showed that twenty believed their editorials had had consider- 
able influence in labor matters, while twenty-nine reported mild 
influence and thirteen none, and twenty-five were unable to 
answer the question. 

A public attitude indifferent or hostile to trade unions is 
created by certain types of news. News of violence and rack- 
eteering, prominently displayed because of its news value, 
naturally undermines public confidence. In the case of labor 
racketeering the news has probably resulted in injustice to 
unions. Periodically in Chicago, for instance, the police an- 
nounce that murders were committed by “labor gangsters.”’ 
Such an announcement by the police is certainly news, whether 
or not the police theory is correct, but it is apt to lead to con- 
fusion in the minds of readers between genuine labor leaders 
and mere racketeers. The press is gradually educating the 
public on this point, however. 

News stories reporting jurisdictional disputes, even though 
such disputes occur rarely, create skepticism as to the useful- 
ness of trade unions. The same result has been achieved in 
some newspapers by editorials and news stories which main- 
tain that the American Federation of Labor is an “aristo- 

1 For some of these attacks on the integrity of the press in labor affairs see 
David J. Saposs, Readings in Trade Unionism, p. 375-377; Upton Sinclair, The 
Brass Check; Hamilton Holt, Commercialism and Journalism; E. A. Ross, “Sup- 
pression of Important News,” in W. G. Bleyer’s The Profession of Journalism; 


Interchurch World Movement, Report on the Steel Strike of 1919, and Public 
Opinion and the Steel Strike. 
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cratic’ labor movement. The belief that unions encourage 
soldiering and restriction of output has also been circulated in 
the daily press, to the detriment of the unions. 

On the other hand, there is much material in the daily press 
which places the trade union movement in a favorable light. 
The news stories and editorials which appeared after the 
deaths of such prominent leaders as Samuel Gompers and 
Eugene V. Debs were very effective in creating sentiment 
favorable to the union movement. Stories reporting construc- 
tive measures by unions, such as campaigns against industrial 
accidents, are equally favorable. 

The offensive of employers against unions appears most fre- 
quently in the news in the form of stories about company 
unions, employe ownership and profit-sharing plans, welfare 
work, and other devices which are used by employers to com- 
bat unionism. Such news, and news of apparently generous 
wage policies, such as those of the Ford Motor Company, 
create a public belief that unions are unnecessary, which in 
turn seriously handicaps the efforts of the union movement to 
extend the scope of its activities. Direct attacks on unions by 
employers seldom figure in the news, however. Indeed the 
fear of unfavorable publicity in the news columns may in some 
cases restrain employers from open warfare on unions. A 
corporation president might, for instance, refrain from evict- 
ing employes from company-owned dwellings because he feared 
that the news of the evictions would create ill will. 

There is very little evidence indicating that newspapers 
have been able to influence the fundamental policies of trade 
unions. During the southern textile strikes of 1929, the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers sharply rebuked the American 
Federation of Labor for its failure to employ aggressive 
methods in organizing the workers and improving working 
conditions. President William Green replied, promising a 
vigorous campaign, but very little was actually accomplished. 
Following the controversy between the conservative leadership 
of the A. F. of L. and the more progressive Brookwood Col- 
lege for labor leaders, Helen G. Norton, instructor in labor 
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journalism at Brookwood, stated in a letter to the writer that 
the news stories about the controversy ‘“‘did a good deal both 
to mold public opinion and to alter the tactics of the American 
Federation of Labor.” But the Federation has actually con- 
tinued with the ultra-conservative type of leadership repre- 
sented by William Green and Matthew Woll. The contro- 
versy between the United Mine Workers and the insurgent 
Illinois mine union again placed the conservative type of lead- 
ership, represented in this case by John L. Lewis, in an un- 
favorable light. But this apparently had no influence on the 
Federation officers, who continued to support the Lewis organ- 
ization. This controversy was ably and completely reported 
by the press associations. Newspaper readers must have come 
to the conclusion that A. F. of L. leadership was not very com- 
petent, but the leaders apparently did not alter their positions 
because of this. 

Union enterprises, such as life insurance, factories, and 
apartment houses, have been mentioned occasionally in news- 
papers; but no results of this publicity are apparent except in 
the case of union-owned banks. The first announcements of 
union banks were favorably received by the public, but when 
several failed in 1926 and 1927, the public was led to believe, 
perhaps unavoidably, that all union-owned banks were in dan- 
ger, although several have been conspicuously well managed. 

Labor party movements have been strengthened in a few 
cases. The support the World and the Telegram gave to 
Norman Thomas’ New York mayoralty campaign in 1929, 
and the very complete news accounts of his candidacy in all 
New York newspapers, must have increased the number of 
votes cast for the Socialist party. The support of the Mil- 
waukee Leader has strengthened the Socialists’ dominance in 
the government of that city. In general, however, the press 
has frowned on labor parties, and it is not probable that such a 
party could attract a wide following without newspaper 
support. 

The Communists and other left wing organizations are 
flourishing less than ever, and newspaper treatment is perhaps 
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partly responsible for this situation. The Communist program 
is to stage demonstrations, to adopt the rdle of the martyr, 
and thus attract public attention. Since most newspapers have 
adopted a policy of indifference or mild disapproval, and have 
indeed in many cases urged that Communists should be allowed 
to make their speeches without police interference, much of 
the dramatic value of the Communistic technique has been lost 
for want of opposition. However, in some cases newspapers 
still take the Communists seriously, with results that are not 
fortunate. During the textile strikes of 1929 the Gastonia, 
North Carolina, Gazette bitterly attacked the Communists al- 
most daily. A bitter and violent class struggle naturally fol- 
lowed, which sacrificed the interests of the workers by 
obscuring the real issues in the dispute. 

Where gangsters have burrowed into trade unions for rack- 
eteering purposes, newspapers have freely exposed the situa- 
tion in the news columns and have often demanded editorially 
that the unions “clean house.’’ While such newspaper pub- 
licity probably encourages the bona fide union members to act, 
it at the same time places them in a difficult position. Victor 
Olander, secretary of the Illinois Federation of Labor, told 
the writer in an interview that whenever a union attempts to 
expel gangsters, the members, particularly the officers, are in 
constant danger of physical violence. Preparations for expul- 
sion, usually effected at an open meeting of the union where 
new officers are elected, must be carefully concealed. If the 
plans were openly announced in the newspapers, all friendly 
gangsters would rally to the defense of the threatened rack- 
eteer, intimidate the members of the union and defeat the plan. 
If the operation proceeds quietly, however, the gangster may 
be eliminated before he fully realizes that his control of the 
union is in danger. Even after the elimination has been accom- 
plished the union officers often prefer to keep this fact out of 
the news in order to permit the gangster to “‘save his face,” 
and lessen his natural desire to regain control. 

Editorially newspapers ordinarily try to dissuade workers 
from striking, but the news mechanism operates in the other 
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direction and encourages the workers to resort to the strike 
weapon in industrial disputes. Strike news is the most dra- 
matic and interesting type of labor news. A dispute without a 
strike, on the other hand, does not possess much news value. 
Hence when union leaders feel that there are unsatisfactory 
conditions in some industry which deserve public attention, the 
strike is the most convenient and certain means to this end. 
Even though they know that the news will not be favorable to 
their cause in every respect, they are quite certain that no 
other means of enlisting public interest will be nearly as effec- 
tive. For instance, the public interest necessary to bring about 
the United States Coal Commission’s extensive investigation of 
the industry was enlisted by the strike of 1922, and it appears 
probable that there would have been no investigation if there 
had not been a strike. It is doubtful if any strikes have been 
called merely because the union leaders desired publicity, but it 
is probable that this factor is usually in the background. Con- 
sequently a newspaper which sincerely wished to prevent a 
strike would not merely state the time-worn objections to 
strikes, but would send competent reporters to investigate the 
grievances and issues in the dispute and would report their 
findings prominently in great detail. 


Employers, however, are usually anxious to avoid the news 
that they are involved in a strike or lockout. The news of a 
strike causes doubts in the minds of customers concerning the 
quality of the product involved or the ability of the firm to 
deliver orders on schedule, and in other ways alienates cus- 
tomers. Furthermore, the credit standing of an employer is 
jeopardized, at least temporarily, unless his financial position 
is very strong. A questionnaire sent to union officials showed 
that five had frequently found employers willing to modify 
their position in order to avoid news publicity, and twenty-five 
had occasionally had this experience, while only ten reported no 
cases of this type. 

The view is commonly held that if newspapers give full 
publicity to the issues in labor disputes, public opinion will be 
intelligently and effectively directed toward a just settlement of 
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the dispute. This view is correct if the news publicity comes 
early in the dispute, but the theory must be modified if there 
has been an open break in relations between the disputants. 

The natural interest of the public is normally in the overt 
phases of the dispute, which affect its settlement and which 
ultimately determine the extent of interference with public ac- 
cess to the goods or service involved. The public is not ordi- 
narily interested in or prepared to understand the abstract 
issues. 

Experience has shown that mediation which attempts to 
investigate the issues of a dispute thoroughly and decide the 
case on its merits is less successful than that which follows the 
path of expediency and tries to bring the disputants together at 
some midway point. During such negotiations newspaper pub- 
licity has been found to be undesirable.? An informal meeting, 
which will not be reported, encourages compromise. But if 
the issues are being freely reported it is distasteful to both 
parties to retreat. During the railway shopmen’s strike of 
1922, President Harding attempted a certain degree of se- 
crecy in his program of conciliation. The newspapers, how- 
ever, were successful in securing and publishing his proposals. 
This publication apparently widened the breach between the 
executives and the strikers. 

During mediation proceedings, however, the threat of pub- 
licity always remains in the background. Some years ago a 
strike occurred in Chicago in which both workers and employ- 
ers had sought the alliance of gangsters. Both were using 
violence. A mediator from Washington was making some 
headway toward settlement on the plea that the industry was 
destroying itself because of its unsavory reputation. At one 
point the employers withdrew and prepared a statement which 
they sent to the press stating their position and announcing 
that the union members would be locked out. Representatives 
of the union at once prepared a counter-statement which re- 
vealed the alliance between the employers and gangsters. 


2 Ben M. Selekman, Postponing Strikes. Russell Sage Foundation, 1927. pp. 
122-126, 319-325. 
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Under the threat of this publicity, negotiations were resumed 
and the statements which had been sent to the newspapers 
were killed. 


Arbitration is not adversely affected by news of the pro- 
ceedings, since arbitration is a judicial proceeding and there is 
no element of voluntary compromise. Criticism after the 
award has been handed down tends to weaken the entire sys- 
tem of arbitration. The secretary of a state federation of 
labor reported that it was nearly impossible to secure out- 
standing, fair-minded citizens to serve as arbitrators because 
the newspapers had condemned decisions and had in other 
ways tried to influence the judgment of the arbiters. 

During a strike, the most important influence of the press is 
usually on the morale of the strikers. Thirty-four out of 
forty-four union leaders reported that they had observed this 
influence in various strikes. The influence comes primarily 
from the news, not the editorials. The news naturally empha- 
sizes the overt aspects of the strike — violence, inconvenience 
to the public, and the possibilities of an early settlement. The 
workers’ grievances attract much less attention. Reports of 
violence, nearly always the acts of a minority in the union, 
weaken the faith of the striker in the ability of the leaders to 
direct the union to victory. On the other hand, news of at- 
tacks on strikers by police or militia strengthens morale. But 
news indicating the possibility of an early settlement is the 
strongest influence on the strikers’ solidarity. In most dis- 
putes, part of the workers do not respond to the original strike 
call. The news of this raises doubts in the minds of those who 
did go out, and causes further defections. All of these factors 
operated in the railway shopmen’s strike of 1922 and caused a 
complete breakdown in morale. 


Newspapers exert a mild corrective influence on the extreme 
use of injunctions in labor disputes. It so happens that many 
of the injunctions which trade unionists have regarded as un- 
fair have had unusual features which made them interesting 
news. This news led to editorial comment. This enlisted 
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public attention, which in turn influenced both the judiciary 
and the legislatures. 


Prosecutions for violence during strikes are apparently hin- 
dered by the press. Two cases illustrate this influence: the 
Herrin riots during the coal strike of 1922 and the killing of 
Ella Mae Wiggins by an anti-union mob during the textile 
strike at Gastonia, North Carolina, in 1929. In both cases 
newspapers in all parts of the country were quick to demand 
vigorous prosecutions. The local newspapers and local opinion 
in general were indifferent to prosecution in both cases. It is 
apparent that condemnation by outside newspapers served no 
useful purpose in these cases. Neither resulted in any convic- 
tions. Of the Herrin case the report of the United States 
Coal Commission stated: “It presented the common aspect of 
a stranger interfering in a family row . . . it rendered the 
punishment of anybody impossible in that county.’”* The 
same resentment to outside interference was present at Gas- 
tonia, and more recently at Harlan, Kentucky. It is possible, 
however, that such editorial condemnation has an educational 
value which will be beneficial when similar events take place in 
other communities. 

The attitude of various courts which pass on the constitu- 
tionality of labor legislation is apparently influenced somewhat 
by the press. It can hardly be questioned that the attitude of 
the press toward President Hoover’s appointments to the Su- 
preme Court points in the direction of a more liberal person- 
nel. Furthermore, the Supreme Court has reversed its position 
on important labor questions, such as the constitutionality of 
women’s hour laws, where there was no apparent reason for 
the reversal other than a pronounced change in public senti- 
ment, for which the press was partly responsible. 

Appeals for funds for the relief of destitute strikers are in 
some cases facilitated by news reports from the scene of the 
strike. Newspapers are not the direct cause of contributions, 
but they prepare the way for direct-by-mail solicitation. This 


3 Report of the United States Coal Commission, pp. 167-168. 
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influence was reported to the writer by union officials who as- 
sisted in directing the textile strikes of 1929. 

Prior to 1929, there was no evidence to indicate that news- 
papers had any great influence on wage standards, except pos- 
sibly those of public employes. During the early stages of the 
present depression, however, the press was a strong factor in 
the general campaign against wage reductions. Wages were 
maintained for a time in most industries, but as the depression 
became more intense a movement to deflate wages got under 
way with little opposition, except in unionized industries. 

The press has contributed somewhat to the movement to 
shorten the working day. Newspapers had some part in the 
popular demand that the twelve-hour day be eliminated from 
the steel industry, a campaign which has been partly success- 
ful. Probably the most important newspaper influence has 
been in disseminating and crystallizing the view that eight 
hours is the proper daily working period. 

News reports of the adoption of the five-day week in va- 
rious factories have done much to extend knowledge of the 
proposal and increase faith in its feasibility. This has also led 
to staggered employment in many factories and industries as 
an emergency measure during the depression. 

Working conditions have possibly been improved in a few 
cases because of the influence of newspapers. Edward Ber- 
nays states that it is the duty of a publicity adviser to a factory 
owner to recommend improvements in working conditions in 
order to create a more favorable public attitude.* It must be 
observed, however, that working conditions rarely get into the 
news columns, except in the case of a strike or a public investi- 
gation. Newspapers do not often investigate working condi- 
tions on their own initiative, and indeed it is doubtful if they 
could achieve positive results in this field. 

Newspapers influence working conditions indirectly by help- 
ing to raise the standard of protective legislation. The ini- 
tiative in the case of protective legislation nearly always comes 
from trade unions or liberal organizations. These organiza- 


4 Propaganda, pp. 42, 65, 71; Crystallizing Public Opinion, p. 32. 
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tions rely, rather successfully, on the newspapers to reach the 
general public, and convert the electorate to the idea. It is 
then possible to muster enough legislators to pass the law, 
unless it is too progressive. The press has probably been most 
influential in the case of laws designed to prevent industrial 
accidents, since such accidents frequently appear in the news. 

The news columns have in some cases increased labor mobil- 
ity by informing workers of employment opportunities. News- 
paper publicity was once used to attract workers to wheat fields 
when a labor shortage threatened serious loss.5 In this par- 
ticular case a second news release notified readers when the 
demand had been filled. In several other cases much harm has 
been done by the fact that such news stories attracted far more 
workers than were necessary, leaving many stranded in strange 
cities with no resources. This has occurred several times when 
wire stories from Detroit told of the reopening of the Ford 
factories. Similarly the news of the Boulder Dam project at- 
tracted far too many workers. It is apparent that in such 
cases newspapers would be of greater service if they stated 
plainly how much employment was available. 

A few newspapers have occasionally published articles de- 
signed to assist young people and others in choosing occupa- 
tions. About the most such articles can do is to warn people 
away from overcrowded fields. It is hardly conceivable that 
newspapers can contribute as much to labor mobility as they do 
to the mobility of capital by publishing daily quotations on 
securities and commodities. Regular publication of data 
showing differences in wage and employment conditions be- 
tween various occupations and districts would be of some value, 
however, if accompanied by interpretive stories. 

Newspapers have in many cases assisted in reducing local 
unemployment by codéperating with public employment offices,® 
particularly when the offices were first placed in operation. 
There has been some complaint, however, that the newspapers 
have handicapped public employment offices by creating a 

5 Edward Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion, p. 22. 

® Shelby M. Harrison and associates, Public Employment Offices, pp. 502-517. 
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popular belief that they were created for and to be used only 
by ‘“down-and-outs.” 

It appears that newspapers increase the severity of cyclical 
unemployment by accentuating the path of the business cycle. 
It can not be denied that most newspapers emphasize optimistic 
business news, in both good times and bad. It is obvious that 
during the era from 1926 to 1929 the press played its part in 
building up the excessive speculative boom. Because the up- 
swing of this business cycle was so exaggerated we are at pres- 
ent undergoing a correspondingly severe deflation period. 
During this reaction, the press has codperated with President 
Hoover and various agencies in trying to prevent deflation, 
particularly of wages. Some economists believe that this re- 
sistance to deflation has delayed the recovery. This is a de- 
batable point, but it is evident that the excessive emphasis on 
optimistic material in many newspapers has _ periodically 
aroused false hopes of business recovery, which led to un- 
healthy speculative situations and greater maladjustment. 
There is indeed little to be said in favor of playing up “good 
news,” on the assumption that nothing more than “public confi- 
dence”’ is necessary to stimulate business. 

During the depression the press has assisted unemployment 
relief fund campaigns by giving them publicity and has encour- 
aged public construction. Few newspapers, however, have 
done much to bring about federal participation in and super- 
vision of unemployment relief, the method which is favored by 
many economists. 











CHANGES IN THE CONTENT AND PRE- 
SENTATION OF READING MATERIAL 
IN MINNESOTA WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS 1860-1929" 


IRENE BARNES TAEUBER 


Mount Holyoke College 


Despite the recent development of the quantitative method 
of newspaper analysis, there have been few attempts to apply 
it to the study of changes in daily newspapers and none in 
weekly newspapers. The present study is an attempt to ana- 
lyze quantitatively the changes in the country newspapers of 
the state of Minnesota.? Thirty papers were analyzed for the 
decennial years from 1860 through 1920 and for 1929, ac- 
cording to the system of classification devised by Willey in his 
study of Connecticut weekly newspapers.® 

The early newspapers in Minnesota served as newspapers, 
as magazines, and as sales media. The sales function has re- 
mained practically constant; approximately 50 per cent of the 
space in the average paper in all the years studied consisted of 
advertisements. From 1880 through 1910 approximately 40 
per cent of the reading content of the average newspaper was 
given to magazine material, but after 1910 there was a con- 
sistent decrease to approximately 25 per cent in 1929. In all 


1 This paper is an abstract of a dissertation dealing with the same topic, sub- 
mitted by the author in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Minnesota, June, 1931. The original 
manuscript is on file in the library of the University of Minnesota. 


2 The excellent collection of Minnesota weekly newspapers in the State Histor- 
ical Library, St. Paul, was used for this study. 


3 Willey, M. M., The Country Newspaper. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926. The 30 papers were selected by dividing the state into 
100 mile zones out from the Twin Cities and taking the first papers founded in 
each zone and still existing in 1928 until a 6.4 per cent sample of the num- 
ber of papers existing in each zone in 1928 was secured. The issues analyzed 
were those of the first week in February, the second in May, the third in August, 
and the fourth in November. 
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years after the introduction of ready-print and boiler-plate, the 
major portion of magazine material was non-shop-set.* 

Why has the magazine function of the weekly newspaper 
declined relative to the news function? Increased facilities of 
transportation and communication, improved and cheaper 
methods of production and distribution, and the other cultural 
factors responsible for the development of the daily paper and 
its circulation in the small towns and rural districts also ac- 
count for the development of the public library and the maga- 
zine. The country newspaper cannot hope to compete with 
these other publications in either the amount or the quality of 
the magazine material furnished, though many papers are still 
trying to do so. In 1929, the percentage of reading space 
given to non-shop-set magazine material was 35 for papers 
located in towns of 1000 population or less and only 7 for 
papers in towns with populations between 1000 and 2500. 

The early country newspapers were political or civic and 
editorializing organs. (Table I.) The average paper ana- 


TABLE I 


MEAN PERCENTAGE OF SHOP-SET News SPACE GIVEN TO MAjor News CATEGORIES 
IN SAMPLES OF MINNESOTA WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 1860-1929. 


Category Mean Percentage-S.E.M.* 
1860** 1870** 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1929 

Civic 45.2 25.7 16.5-1.9 11.2-1.3 15.2-1.0 9.9-1.0 11.7-0.7 7.8-0.6 
Economic 7.6 18.4 17.4-1.1 12.4-1.0 12.1-0.9 12.6-1.0 14.9-0.8 16.7-0.8 
Cultural 3.5 10.3 11.0-1.5 12.9-1.0 11.2-0.8 13.6-1.1 15.5-0.9 16.8-0.8 
Sensational 7.3. 9.3 11.0-14 6.1-0.7 6.7-0.5 5.4-0.6 3.5-0.3 5.4-0.5 
Sports 0.1 1.7 0.9-0.3 0.9-0.2 1.7-0.4 2.4-0.3 2.1-0.3 3.7-0.1 
Personal 5.9 10.9 16.2-1.5 27.0-1.6 32.8-1.9 39.5-2.0 37.0-1.5 36.8-1.3 


Editorial 28.7 17.6 22.3-2.3  22.9-2.0 15.0-1.6 12.8-1.2 12.2-14 9.5-0.4 
Human 

Interest 0.6 1.5 0.4-0.2  0.3-0.1 0.3-0.1 0.2-0.1 0.3-0.1 0.1-0.0 
Miscellaneous 1.0 4.0 3.3-0.5 4.7-0.5 2.9-04 1.0-0.3 0.5-0.1 1.0-0.1 
General 

Headline 0.1 0.6 0.9-0.1 1.6-0.3  2.0-0.3 2.4-0.2 2.1-0.3 2.2-0.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

*S.E.M. is the standard error of the mean. 

**Since the total sample consisted of four papers for 1860 and six for 1870, no 
standard errors were computed for those years. 


“The term non-shop-set is used to include both ready-print pages and stereo- 
type or “boiler-plate”. 
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lyzed in 1860 gave over 70 per cent of its shop-set news space 
to these two types of material, but from 1860 to the present, 
there has been an almost consistent decrease. The greater pro- 
portion of the space formerly occupied by civic news and edi- 
torial material has been given to personal news, which has 
increased from less than 6 per cent in 1860 to almost 40 per 
cent in all years after 1900. Economic, cultural, and sports 
news have come to occupy increasing proportions of the shop- 
set news space of the average country newspaper, while sensa- 
tional news has decreased slightly. 

If changes are measured in terms of column inches rather 
than relative proportions of space, shop-set civic news and edi- 
torial material have remained approximately constant, while 
cultural, economic, sports, and personal news have increased 
fairly consistently from 1860 through 1929. The average 
number of column inches of shop-set news per issue was almost 
three times as great in 1929 as it was in the years from 1870 
through 1890. 

The amount of non-shop-set news contained in the average 
paper has declined both relatively and absolutely since 1900. 
In 1880, the average paper gave over half its non-shop-set 
news space to civic and sensational news; in 1929, the average 
paper gave over half such space to economic news and editorial 
material, consisting in the main of cartoons and editorial col- 
umns. By 1929 the use of non-shop-set material had become 
sporadic for the majority of the papers studied. 

The source of news, the geographical area in which the oc- 
currences reported happen, is the only certain measure of the 
extent to which the country newspaper is or is not a local paper. 
In 1860 and 1870 the country newspapers devoted the major 
portion of their shop-set news space to state, national, and 
foreign news. (Table II.) By 1880 all the papers were 
using non-shop-set material, and the function of reporting na- 
tional and foreign events was relegated to this portion of the 
paper, while the shop-set news related in the main to events 
occurring in the town itself, the surrounding countryside, 
neighboring towns, or the county. National and foreign news 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SHOP-SET News IN SAMPLES OF MINNESOTA WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS ACCORDING TO INCIDENCE OF News, 1860-1929 
Mean Percentage-S.E.M. 


Year Local Trade Area _ State National Foreign Total 
1860* 22.6 5.6 17.8 52.6 1.4 100.0 
1870* 29.7 14.9 13.6 29.9 11.9 100.0 
1880 47.9-3.9 21.0-3.5 13.5-1.9 16.9-2.6 0.7-0.3 100.0 
1890 55.9-2.6 28.0-3.1 9.5-1.0 6.5-0.8 0.1-0.0 100.0 
1900 52.7-1.9 33.0-2.4 9.0-1.0 4.5-0.8 0.7-0.2 100.0 
1910 53.5-1.6 32.6-1.7 9.9-1.2 3.7-0.6 0.2-0.1 100.0 
1920 54.9-0.7 26.7-1.8 12.0-1.4 6.0-0.8 0.4-0.1 100.0 
1929 48.9-2.0 33.8-2.1 13.1-1.2 4.1-0.5 0.1-0.0 100.0 


*Since the total sample consisted of four papers for 1860 and 6 for 1870, no 
standard errors were computed for those years. 


constituted approximately one-twentieth of the shop-set news 
content of the average country newspaper in 1890 and later 


years, while over four-fifths was given to local and trade-area 
news. 


Thus by 1890 the major portion of shop-set news space was 
given to news occurring in or near the town in and around 
which the weekly newspaper circulated, but this does not give a 
true picture of the extent to which these papers were or were 
not local papers. From 1880 through 1900 only half the 
news of the average paper was shop-set, the other half consist- 
ing of ready-print and boiler-plate. And approximately 85 
per cent of this non-shop-set news concerned events happening 
in other states or foreign countries. In 1900, only half the 
news content of the average paper was shop-set, but the use of 
non-shop-set news decreased consistently until in 1929 almost 
90 per cent of the news content of the average paper was shop- 
set. The decreasing amount of non-shop-set news indicates 
that the proportion of the total news space of the average 
paper given to local and trade-area news increased fairly con- 
sistently from 1900 through 1929, while, correspondingly, the 
proportion given to national and foreign news declined. 

In both news content and news incidence, the country news- 


paper has come to occupy a sphere quite different from that of 
the urban daily. The function of printing magazine material 
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has been largely lost to the magazines; the function of report- 
ing national and foreign news, of whatever type, has been lost 
to the daily paper. But in addition to the type of news printed, 
there is the question of the manner in which news is presented. 
Here the country papers, rather than becoming increasingly 
differentiated from the daily papers, have tended to follow the 
lead of the daily papers in the use of the headline and in the 
emphasis of news by giving it front page position. 

The extent to which the headline was used was measured by 
the ratio between the number of column inches of headline and 
the number of column inches of material exclusive of headline, 
multiplied by 100. The head-body ratio for shop-set news in 
the entire paper increased consistently from 2.74 in 1860 to 
11.52 in 1929; the ratio for the front page increased consist- 
ently from 2.37 in 1860 to 20.24 in 1929. (Table III.) 


TABLE Ill 


MEAN Heap-Bopy Ratio ror SHop-SetT NEws IN SAMPLES 
OF MINNESOTA WEEKLY NeEwspaPERS, 1860-1929 


Year Mean Ratio-S.E.M.* 
Front Page Inside of Paper Total Paper 

1860 2.4** 2.9 2.7 

1870 3.6 3.1 3.1 

1880 3.4 3.2-0.3 3.3-0.7 
1890 7.7-18 3.6-0.6 4.0-0.6 
1900 9.2-1.3 4.7-0.4 5.4-0.4 
1910 11.7-1.6 6.1-0.4 7.3-0.5 
1920 14.9-1.4 7.8-0.6 9.7-0.6 
1929 20.2-1.4 9.0-0.5 11.5-0.6 


*S.E.M. is the standard error of the mean. 


**Standard errors were not computed for 1860, 1870, and the front 
page in 1880 because of the small number of papers. 


After 1880, the head-body ratio for shop-set news in the entire 
paper was always significantly less than that for non-shop-set 
news, this latter being furnished by an urban firm and in this 


respect at least patterned more after the city daily than the 
country weekly. 
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The tendency to “play up” news by giving it front page 
position was studied for shop-set news from 1890 through 
1929. An index of emphasis was secured by dividing the pro- 
portion of any one category of news appearing on the front 
page by the proportion of all news in the paper appearing on 
the front page. If it is a matter of chance which type of news 
‘“‘makes” the front page, this ratio will be approximately 1; if 
there is selectivity of certain news for the front page, this 
ratio will be greater than 1; if there is discrimination against 
certain types of news for the front page, this ratio will be less 
than 1. From 1900 to 1929, the weekly newspapers tended to 
select categories other than personal news and editorial mate- 
rial for front page emphasis. (Table IV.) Between 1900 


TABLE IV 
MEAN INDEXES OF EMPHASIS FOR SELECTED CATEGORIES OF 
SHop-Set News IN SAMPLES OF MINNESOTA WEEKLY 
Newspapers, 1900—1929 
Category Mean Index of Emphasis-S.E.M. 
1900 1910 1920 1929 
Civic 1.40-.22 1.88-.14 1.91-.13 1.72-.15 
Economic 1.09-.12 1.13-.11 1.25-.08 1.43-.09 
Cultural 1.17-.20 1.14-.11 1.14-.08 1.16-.09 
Sensational 1.40-.16 1.45-.18 1.57-.15 1.83-.16 
Sport 0.52-.20 1.19-.28 1.41-.17 1.95-.15 
Personal 0.73-.10 0.62 .07 0.68-.06 0.66-.06 
Editorial 0.60-.12 0.90-.27 0.44-.11 0.25-.11 


and 1929, the mean index of emphasis increased for civic, eco- 
nomic, sensational, and sports news; remained approximately 
constant for cultural news; and decreased for personal news 
and editorial material. The variability between different pa- 
pers with respect to the emphasis or lack of emphasis given 
certain categories of news has become less for all categories 
except editorial material. 

This study of the changing content of weekly newspapers is 
limited to the state of Minnesota, and the weekly newspapers 
of Minnesota may or may not be typical of those of other 
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states.5 The analysis was made on the basis of a small sample 
of the large number of weekly newspapers existing in the 
state;® only a small number of issues within the year were 
measured; and only the decennial years from 1860 through 
1920 and 1929 were studied. Inconsistencies in classification 
were probably not great enough to vitiate the conclusions 
drawn.? Provided these limitations are borne in mind, certain 
general conclusions may be stated, though they must be re- 
garded as tentative, subject to revision on the basis of more 
intensive studies of the same or other regions. 

There have been far-reaching changes in the reading content 
of the papers studied. The process of change has probably 
been an unconscious one with the majority of the individuals 
concerned, though journalism schools, individual editors, edi- 
torial associations, etc., are making and have made many at- 
tempts to consciously change either the content or manner of 
presentation of the reading material and advertising in the 
country weekly newspaper. Within any one year there is great 
variability between individual papers, but there appears to be a 
modal point or center above and below which fluctuations 


occur, and that modal point has changed for many of the 


5 Comparisons with studies of the weekly newspapers of Connecticut for 1922, 
Nebraska for 1929, and Missouri for 1919 indicate that the weekly newspapers of 
these states are quite similar to those of Minnesota in the relative amounts of 
space given the various news categories. See Willey, M. M., The County News- 
paper, pp 74-85. Walker, G. C., “A ‘Yardstick’ for the Measurement of Country 
Weekly Service,” JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, 7 :293-302, 1930. Taylor, C. C., “The 
Country Newspaper as a Town-CountryAgency,” Proceedings of the Fourth Na- 
tional Country Life Conference, 1921, pp. 36-46. 


® Due to breaks in the files of the Minnesota Historical Library, the sample 
measured consisted of 4 papers for 1860, 6 for 1870, 14 for 1880, 19 for 1890, 
29 for 1900 and 1910, 30 for 1920, and 29 for 1929. However, individual dif- 
ferences were not regarded as significant unless there was a consistent trend 
from decade to decade or unless the difference between any two means was over 
three times the standard error of that difference. A sub-sample of the 18 pa- 
pers available for each year from 1890 through 1929 showed essentially the 
same averages and ratios as did the total samples for the corresponding years. 


7 An empirical test of the consistency of the classification was made by re- 
measuring a sub-sample of 10 of the 30 papers for 1920 and in no case were the 
differences in classification sufficient to vitiate the trends discovered. 
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aspects measured. The individual editor influences the pat- 
tern of his own paper, but that influence is relative to the prac- 
tice then current. 

The weekly newspapers of 1860 existed in a pioneer cul- 
ture; the population of the state was largely rural, the largest 
town containing only about 10,000 inhabitants. Transporta- 
tion was slow and difficult, and communication with the outside 
world was relatively infrequent. The daily newspaper and the 
magazine did not offer serious competition to the majority of 
the country newspapers, which fulfilled the functions later 
usurped by these two other media of communication. Political 
and governmental news and comments thereon appear to have 
been of primary interest to the editor and probably also to his 
readers. 

National and foreign news continued to appear in the pages 
of the country weekly for many decades, and still appears 
today, but it is usually found in the form of readyprint or 
boiler-plate. This material, sold to the editor of the weekly 
paper by an urban firm, has been concerned in the main with 
non-local events. Why did the small town paper use it? The 
answer is largely in economic terms; especially where the type 
was hand-set, the use of readyprint pages and stereotype plates 
meant a large saving in money. National and foreign news 
and magazine material could be furnished more cheaply in this 
way. The decline of non-shop-set material has been correlated, 
probably casually, with the increasing use of the linotype in 
country newspaper offices and with the increasing circulation of 
daily newspapers and magazines. 

From 1890 to the present, the major portion of the shop-set 
news of the country weekly has been devoted to local happen- 
ings — including as local the surrounding country-side and the 
neighboring small towns. And the proportion of all news 
which was shop-set has increased from about 50 per cent in 
1900 to almost 90 per cent in 1929. The primary factor in 
this increasing concentration on local events has doubtless been 
the increasing circulation and consequently increasing compe- 
tition of the daily newspaper. The country newspaper could 
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not hope to compete with the daily newspaper in either the 
gathering or the printing and circulation of state, national, and 
foreign news. Its hope of survival lay in finding a non-com- 
peting field and that field appears to have been the concentra- 
tion on local news, and on the local significance of state and 
national news. 

With the increasing attention paid to local news has come a 
changed conception of what constitutes events important 
enough to be regarded as news. To the early paper, engrossed 
with the arguments and activities of the national congress, the 
trivial and intrinsically insignificant events of local people were 
either overlooked or else given very little attention. But ap- 
proximately two-fifths of the shop-set news space of the aver- 
age weekly newspaper in 1900 and later years is given to these 
items, usually quite short, concerning the comings and goings 
of local people. 

The content of the weekly newspaper has, of course, been 
influenced directly by the changes in the culture in which it 
exists, though the system of analysis used gives a very inade- 
quate picture of these changes. Amusement notes may con- 
cern a quilting bee or a moving picture. The development of 
sports news and its emphasis is one clear case of the changing 
culture directly influencing the specific news content of the 
country newspaper. 

The country newspapers have tended to become more dif- 
ferentiated from the daily newspapers in certain respects and 
more similar to them in others. They are tending to find their 
own sphere with reference to types of news and with reference 
to news from specific geographical localities. But they are 
tending to model their manner of presenting news after that 
used by the daily paper, at least in regard to the use of the 
headline and the emphasis of the front page. 








INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF 
RIGHTS IN NEWS! 


FREDERICK S, SIEBERT 


University of Illinois 


Newspapers and news agencies of the twentieth century 
have definitely established themselves as commercial institu- 
tions of a quasi-public nature. As commercial institutions they 
collect, edit, publish, and offer for sale a valuable commodity 
—news. As public service institutions they perform an im- 
portant function in providing information and opinions upon 
which the sovereign public may base its political action. 

Newspapers which confine themselves to the second function 
tend to become mere propaganda sheets published in the inter- 
ests of a political party or personage. A truly independent 
and free press depends largely on its ability to furnish an un- 
adulterated and wholesome commodity — news. Assured of 
financial stability founded on this service, it can espouse any 
political program or attack any of the evils of society which 
come to its attention. 

It is with this indispensable commodity, news, and its inter- 
national protection that I purpose to deal in this paper. 


I. Tue NEED FOR PROTECTION 


The need for an international recognition of a property in 
news has become increasingly important in the last decade. 
Since the world war and the establishment of the League of 
Nations, the amount of foreign news published in any country 
has almost doubled. The reading public has demanded and 
the press has responded with increased foreign news services. 
Countries which formerly prided themselves on their “splendid 


1 This paper was read by the author at the Press Congress of the World at 
Mexico City, August 6, 1931. 
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isolation’ have been forced, by economic reasons if by no 
other, to become interested in world affairs.? 

Newspapermen have not paid much attention in the past to 
the problem of international protection of rights in news. 
They preferred to leave the matter to the law of nature and 
the ethics of the profession. But since the invention of high 
speed rotary presses and the perfection of telegraphic and 
radio communication, it has become possible to clip news and, 
by sending it in a westward direction, to reprint it so as to 
compete with the original producer. The world turns too 
slowly on its axis to keep up with journalistic enterprise. 

While newspapermen alone were concerned with the distri- 
bution of news, certain conventions and traditions in appropri- 
ating news could be worked out. News was reprinted from 
morning newspapers in evening newspapers with no objection 
from anyone. But other elements have entered the news field 
— elements such as radio and television — untrained in the 
ethics and traditions of the press. Under the old telegraph 
and cable system, only the addressee received the news. Under 
the present radio broadcasting system anyone who has the 
necessary receiving set may listen in and take advantage of the 
expenditure of energy and money which has gone into the pro- 
duction of the news. 

2The great newspapers and press associations of the world, in response to 
this insistent demand for foreign news, are spending thousands of dollars daily 
to gather and transmit this news for home consumption. The Associated Press 
has spent $30,000 to gather one news item and another $10,000 in transmission 
tolls. See Doc. No. 27, 63d Congress, ist sess., May 14, 1913. 

“Ta radiophonie (broadcasting, Rundfunk) a fait irruption dans le champ 
clos de la propriété litteraire et artistique, 4 la facon, comme on !’a trés spirit- 
uellment dit, d’une visiteuse assez particuliére. Elle a mis toute la maison sens 
dessus dessous. On n’avait rien vu de pareil. Elle a franchi, d’un bond, toutes 
les frontiéres. Elle englobe irrésistiblement le monde entier. Elle s’épanche 
avec la rapidité de l’eclair, c’est-4-dire, avec la rapidité de la pensé elle-méme. 
La conception d’une idée, sa manifestation immédiate, sa diffusion sans entraves 
et sans limites, enfin, s’égalent. Et, dés alors, peut-on concgevoir une reglementa- 
tion purement nationale de ces nouveaux rapports? II est évident que dans nul 
autre domaine la nécessité d’une protection internationale ne s’impose plus im- 
périeusement qu’a propos de la radiophonie.” Francesco Ruffini, “De la Protec- 


tion Internationale des Droits sur les Oeuvres Littéraires et Artistique,” 1926, 
Academie de Droit Internationale, p. 376. 
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Television and the radio transmission of photographs also 
serve to increase the necessity for some sort of international 
regulation. The general manager of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System states that television will be in commercial oper- 
ation by the end of 1932. He is also reported as having said, 
‘The newspapers are scared to death of television.” * 

The press is not afraid of television as long as news matter 
and pictures are not appropriated bodily from the press for 
broadcasting purposes. Only those news events which occur 
on scheduled time could be “covered” by television, and even 
in these instances it would depend largely upon the press. 
What the press will object to is the surreptitious and illegal 
appropriation of news and pictures by radio and television. 

In spite of all this, there is some prejudice against the idea 
of protection of press information. Some are deterred by 
what they consider to be the principal difficulties in the way of 
realization. These remain to be worked out. Others are of 
the opinion that the regulation of press reports would consti- 
tute an intolerable hindrance to the spread of information. 
This point of view, I think, is erroneous. Information cannot 
possibly be made the object of exclusive rights. All those who 
by their own resources obtain knowledge of an event are at 
liberty to publish it at any moment. It is the appropriation of 
news obtained by others that is prohibited. 

Any discussion of rights in news presents a complicated 
juridical problem. Although analogies from other fields of 
law can be drawn, these are often far-fetched and usually in- 
adequate. We are dealing with an intangible commodity — 
something which cannot easily be identified. And the problem 
is further complicated by the injection of considerations of the 
rights of the public. While we are attempting to guarantee to 
the collectors and distributors of news the full benefits of their 
efforts, there remains the right of the public to ready access to 


4 Editor & Publisher, Vol. 64, No. 9, July 18, 1931, p. 16. The United States 
photographic agency, Acme-P & A has refused to furnish pictures for a regular 
daily television program over the Columbia System. 
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all information. While we are protecting the press, we fear 
to create a monopoly. 

The problem is to steer warily between two interests — to 
give the journalist sufficient recognition so as to make his voca- 
tion profitable enough to keep it on an independent basis, and, 
on the other hand, to protect the public in its right to receive 
all the news as early as possible. 

I submit that rights in news cught to be granted both na- 
tional and international protection for these reasons: 

1. In order that news-gathering may be financially prof- 
itable. 

2. In order that the press may be protected against un- 
warranted invasion by radio and television. 


3. In order that the newspapers and press agencies may 
remain financially independent, and thus free and unsubsidized. 


II. NATIONAL PROTECTION OF RIGHTs IN NEws 


Protection of news in the United States is maintained in a 
sort of desultory fashion under three legal remedies, literary 


property, copyright, and protection against unfair competition. 

The law of literary property is a part of the common law, 
and it prohibits the copying of an unpublished manuscript. 
The main basis of authority for the contention that there is a 
common law property in facts which are not copyrighted, 
which is not abandoned by general publication, is a long series 
of cases dealing with stock quotations and “‘tickers.”® But the 
rights based upon these decisions are of limited value to news- 
papers whose very existence depends upon the publication of 
news. The rights developed in the “ticker” cases cease imme- 
diately upon publication. 

Rights in matter which has been published are protected by 
the Copyright Statute of 1909. Newspapers and news agen- 

5 Board of Trade of City of Chicago v. McDermott Commission Co., 143 Fed. 
Rep. 188 (1906); Board of Trade v. Christie Grain & Stock Co., 196 U. S. 
235 (1905); Board of Trade v. Cella Commission Co., 145 Fed. Rep. 28 (1906) ; 


Cleveland Telegraph Co. v. Stone, 105 Fed. Rep. 794 (1900) ; Illinois Commis- 
sion Co. v. Cleveland Telegraph Co., 119 Fed. Rep. 501 (1902). 
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cies have occasionally sought protection under this statute, but 
its effects, too, are of limited value. It has been held repeat- 
edly by the Courts of the United States that, although the liter- 
ary form of a newspaper article may be copyrighted, still the 
facts or elements which constitute the news value of the partic- 
ular dispatch are not capable of such protection.® 

Under present conditions of newspaper publishing the exact 
literary form in which the news is couched is relatively un- 
important, while the facts of news (divorced from the literary 
form) constitute the element of value. Newspaper propri- 
etors continue to copyright their stories and editions, but pro- 
tection, although adequate in the case of the “literary” or 
feature article, is of little value in the case of piracy of news.? 

What protection there is in the United States is given by the 
courts under what is known as “unfair competition.” The 
famous case on this subject was begun by the Associated Press 
against the International News Service and was finally decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The court held 
that one who gathers news at pain and expense for the purpose 
of lucrative publication may be said to have a “‘quasi-property” 
in the result of his enterprise, as against a rival in the same 
business, and that the appropriation of these results at the 
expense of and to the damage of one and for the profit of 
another is unfair competition. The opinion of Mr. Justice 
Pitney does not recognize a property right in news as such but 
merely that as against rivals there exists a right which will be 
protected on the equitable basis of unfair competition. In a 
separate opinion Mr. Justice Holmes argued that the injunc- 

6 Walter v. Steinkopff, (1882) 3 Chan. 489; Chicago Record-Herald Co. a. 


Tribune Association, 275 Fed. Rep. 79 (1921); New York Times wv. Press Pub- 
lishing Co., Pub. Weekly, Vol. 75, p. 643. 

7In 1931 a new copyright bill was considered by the Congress of the United 
States H. R. 12549, House Calendar, No. 395. Several revolutionary provisions 
affecting newspapers were incorporated in the Bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives. The more important are the following: (1) Statutory pro- 
tection for unpublished works; (2) abolition of all formalities of registration; 
(3) divisible copyright; (4) provision for the entry of the United States into 
the International Copyright Union. 

8 International News Service v. Associated Press, 248 U. S. 215 (1918). 
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tion should te limited to a definite period of time after which 
any one might appropriate the facts. 

Thus in the United States, rights in newspaper matter is pro- 
tected from three sources — the common law for unpublished 
writing, copyright for published literary writing, and the 
equitable remedy for unfair competition in news. 

Other countries have attacked the problem with varying 
success. In Great Britain the results have been somewhat 
similar to those arrived at in the United States. The follow- 
ing countries have their own special laws on the protection of 
press information: Bulgaria, Denmark, Esthonia, Hungary, 
Italy, Norway, Western Australia, South Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, Union of South Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, 
Transvaal, Federated Malay States, Ceylon, Hong-Kong, 
Straits Settlements, Iceland, Russia, Finland, and Roumania.® 

The British Colonies, beginning with South Australia in 
1872, passed statutes purporting to secure in certain cases the 
right of property in telegraphic messages received “from any 
place outside the Australian colonies,” and this statute seems 
to have served as a model for legislation enacted in other Brit- 
ish possessions. The purpose was to protect newspapers and 
news agencies which had paid heavy cable and telegraph tolls. 

Elsewhere legislation forbids-the reproduction of published 
news within a certain interval after its original publication. 
Such legislation has been enacted recently in Bulgaria, Finland, 
Iceland, and Russia. The various laws provide for time limits 
which differ considerably in length, varying from eighteen 
hours to five days.1° Some of the statutes grant protection 
only to news from abroad; for example, in the British colonies 
except in the case of Tasmania and Natal. Information from 
abroad is more costly and therefore is in greater need of pro- 

® League of Nations, “Protection of Press Information,” C, 352. M. 126, 1927; 
Conference of Press Experts, Preparatory Documents, C. 231, M. 93 (1927). It 


is obvious that cabled press dispatches are considered especially valuable in the 
more segregated parts of the world, e.g., Tasmania, Iceland, etc. 


10 New Zealand, Russia, Bulgaria, 18 hours; South Australia, Finland, and 
Roumania, 24 hours; Hong-kong, 36 hours; Tasmania, Ceylon, Straits Settle- 
ments, 48 hours; Natal, Transvaal, 72 hours; Cape, 120 hours; Iceland, 5 days. 
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tection. Russian, Bulgarian, Roumanian, and Finnish laws re- 
fer only to news coming from abroad. Some laws require that 
articles must carry the legend “All rights of reproduction re- 
served.”!! The fines also vary — South Australia varies from 
ten pounds to one hundred pounds sterling; New Zealand from 
one pound to five pounds sterling. The Danish law provides 
for a minimum of one hundred crowns and a maximum of two 
hundred crowns. 

In Norway the practice permits copying when the source is 
indicated. Austria, Belgium, France, and Netherlands do not 
seem to offer any protection. Partial protection is offered in 
Germany under the rules of unfair competition. 


Ill. INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION 


Regulations guaranteeing the rights of the press are pecu- 
liarly within the scope of international jurisprudence. Infor- 
mation knows no boundaries; news cannot be confined within 
the borders of a single country. It may be gathered in one 
country, published in a second, and protection sought against 
its premature publication in a third. The larger news agencies 
in different countries have arrangements for the exchange of 
news, and some of these operate in more than one country. 
For the sake of uniformity in regulation, international consid- 
eration of the problem is desirable. 

Attempts have been made at several international confer- 
ences to secure some kind of protection for property in news. 
The subject was considered at length at the Paris conference 
on the protection of literary and artistic property in 1896; but 
both the Berne Convention of September 9, 1886, and the 
additional act of May 4, 1896, expressly exclude from the 
protection accorded to articles in journals and reviews, nou- 
velles du jour. In the revision of the Berne Convention made 
at Berlin, November 13, 1908, it was more specifically pro- 


11 New Zealand. The Russian and Bulgarian laws state that news must be 
accompanied by a clause containing a prohibition against republication. The 


Finnish law lays down that news must be expressly placed under the protection 
of the law. 
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vided that “the protection of the present convention does not 
apply to nouvelles du jour or to faits divers.” '* 


On June 2, 1928, at the Rome conference of the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union, the following provisions were 
adopted : 

Art. 9. (1) Serial stories, novels, and all other works, whether lit- 
erary, scientific, or artistic, whatever may be their subject, published in 
newspapers or periodicals of one of the countries of the Union, may not 
be reproduced in the other countries without the consent of the authors. 

(2) Articles of current economic, political, or religious discussion 
may be reproduced by the press if their reproduction is not expressly 
reserved. But the source must always be clearly indicated; the sanc- 
tion of this obligation is determined by the legislation of the country 
where the protection is claimed. 

(3) The protection of the present Convention does not apply to 
news of the day or to miscellaneous news having the character merely 
of press information.1!* 

By Article 9 material printed in a newspaper is divided into 
three classes. The first is composed of serial stories, tales, 
and all other works, whatever their subject, whether literary, 
scientific, or artistic. This class receives absolute protection 
and may not be reproduced without the consent of the authors 
or owners. 


The second class contains “articles of current economic, po- 
litical, or religious discussion,” which appear in either news- 
papers or periodicals. The reproduction of the second class 
of newspaper articles may be expressly forbidden, but, if not 
so forbidden, may be reproduced “by the press’’ subject to the 
condition that “the source” be indicated, which expression is 
intended to include mention of the author’s name if the article 
is signed. The legal consequences of an omission to indicate 
the source are to be determined by the laws of the country 
where protection is sought. 

To the third class, news, “the present Convention does not 


12 International Copyright Union Convention, Article 9. 


18 Proceedings of the Conference on Artistique and Literary Protection at 
Rome, 1928. 
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apply”; that is to say, while piracy of news is not explicitly 
rendered lawful, mere news is not the subject of copyright. 

A difficulty immediately presents itself in the interpretation 
of the Rome Convention — into which class does a particular 
press dispatch fall? Is it a news item? Is it an article of cur- 
rent economic, political, or religious discussion? Or does it 
belong with the fiction and all other works whether scientific, 
literary, or artistic? News is quite easily distinguishable, but 
between the other two classes, I should hesitate in many in- 
stances to make a decision. 

Several countries, notably Denmark, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Greece, and Sweden, have made reservations in regard to 
Article 9, permitting the reprinting of all material in news- 
papers and periodicals which is not otherwise copyrightable.** 

Other provisions of the Rome Convention of interest to 
journalists are Articles 3 and 7 protecting rights in photo- 
graphs. Article 3 provides that the contracting countries shall 
be bound to make provision for the protection of photographs, 
but the term of protection is by Article 7 to be regulated by 
the law of the country where protection is claimed, provided 
that such term is not to exceed the term fixed in the country of 
origin of the work. There are no provisions for determining 
who is the author or owner of a photograph. These provi- 
sions as to photographs make a considerable advance, for 
under the original Convention these works were only pro- 


14 Most of the civilized countries of the world are members of the International 
Copyright Union: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, 
Denmark, France, including Algeria and other colonies and Syria and Lebanon, 
Germany, Great Britain including her colonies, possessions and Palestine, 
Greece, Haiti, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Luxemburg, Morocco excluding 
the Spanish zone, Monaco, the Netherlands and Dutch possessions, Norway, Po- 
land, Portugal and her colonies, Roumania, Spain and her colonies, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Tunis. Notable because of their absence are Russia, China, 


the United States, and all the South and Central American republics except 
Brazil. 


The recent Copyright Bill before the United States Congress provided for the 
entry of that country into the International Copyright Union. Since then the 
time for adhering to the Berlin and Berne Conventions has expired and countries 
now wishing to join the Union must adhere to the Rome Convention of 1928. 
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tected so far as the domestic laws of the various countries ad- 
mitted such works to protection. 


IV. THe PAN-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT UNION 


Six conferences of the American republics have been held, 
the last at Habana, Cuba, in 1928, and at each of these the 
question of international protection of rights in news has been 
discussed. All of the twenty-one republics have ratified one or 
the other of the Conventions adopted. The United States has 
ratified the 1910 Convention of Buenos Aires, but so far only 
Guatemala and Panama have ratified the copyright provisions 
of the Habana meeting. 

Article 11 as worded in the Buenos Aires Convention of 
1910 left standing by the Habana conference is as follows: 


Literary, scientific, or artistic writings, whatever may be their sub- 
jects, published in newspapers or magazines in any one of the countries 
of the Union, shall not be reproduced in the other countries without 
the consent of the authors. With the exception of works mentioned, 
any article in a newspaper may be printed by others if it has not been 
expressly prohibited, but in every case the source from which it is taken 
must be cited. News and miscellaneous items published merely for 
general information do not enjoy protection under this Convention. 


It will be noticed that these provisions follow the general 
classification as adopted by the International Copyright Union. 
The same criticism applies to the classification here. There 
are, however, slight differences. The first class, under the 
Pan-American Union, contains all magazine articles and some 
newspaper articles. Another difference is that in the second 
class, where reproduction is permitted upon indication of 
source, such reproduction can be made only by another news- 
paper. News, as such, is not protected. 

By a special resolution passed at the Rome conference, the 
International Copyright Union urges that the two international 
unions prepare the way for a general agreement having as its 
basis the rules of the two conventions which are similar and as 
an object the world-wide unification of the laws protecting in- 
tellectual productions. 
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V. THe HAGUE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS PROPOSALS 


The International Copyright Unions, although providing 
protection for literary material appearing in newspapers and 
magazines, refuse to protect news, and in their attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the two have scarcely improved the situation 
for the journalist. 

News is protected in several countries (Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States) on the principle of unfair com- 
petition. On this basis the Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property which was revised at The Hague in 1925 
may be applied to news and newspapers. 

The revised Article 10 provides: 


The contracting states are bound to assure the ressortisants de l’union 
effective protection against unfair competition (/a concurrence deloyale). 

Any act of competition contrary to honest practice in industrial or 
commercial relations shall constitute an act of unfair competition. Es- 
pecially (notamment) the following are forbidden: 

1. Any action of such a nature as to create confusion of any sort 
with the products of a competitor. 

2. False allegations in carrying on trade of such a nature as to dis- 
credit the products of a competitor.15 


At the instigation of the Chilean delegate, the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in 1925 prepared plans for a world 
conference of press experts “‘to discuss all technical problems, 
the solution of which, in the opinion of experts, would be con- 
ducive to the tranquilization of public opinion in various 
countries.” 16 

Three preliminary meetings were held — a meeting of news 
agency representatives in August, 1926; a meeting of directors 
of press bureaux in October, 1926; and a meeting of journal- 
ists in January, 1927. A committee of news agency repre- 
sentatives thought it 


desirable that endeavors should be made to secure an international un- 
derstanding for the unification of legislation in the matter of property 


15 The Hague, “La Propriete Industrielle,” 1925, pp. 225-6. No instance of a 
newspaper availing itself of protection under this provision has come to the 
writer’s attention. 

16 League of Nations Document, C. 352 M. 126 (1927). 
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in news on the basis of the following principles: Ali news obtained by 
a newspaper or news agency, whatever its form or content and what- 
ever the method by which it had been transmitted, shall be regarded as 
the property of such newspaper or agency for as long as it retains its 
commercial value. 


A draft law as elaborated by the Secretariat of the League 
during the summer of 1927 was placed before the Conference 
of Press Experts which assembled in Geneva on August 24, 
1927. This conference brought together sixty-three experts, 
twenty assessors, and thirty-five technical advisers from thirty 
countries, members and non-members of the League, repre- 
senting not only the different continents of the world but also 
the different categories within the press itself — newspaper 
proprietors, news-agency representatives, journalists, and di- 
rectors of official press bureaux. 

The object of the draft law prepared by the League was 
‘to ensure that the news agency and the newspaper shall reap 
the full advantage of their efforts, their initiative, and their 
expenditure for the purpose of obtaining news.” It was pro- 
posed that ‘“‘agencies, newspapers, and undertakings estab- 
lished for the purpose of collecting and distributing news have 
a temporary right in such news,” the term “news” being de- 
fined to include “information of any kind the value of which 
depends on its novelty and not on the form in which it is pre- 
sented.” Free reproduction was provided for only “if within 

hours after receipt, the news has become public property 
in any given place.” The draft submitted was “based on the 
conception of protection afforded by national law” uniform in 
various countries, but it was contemplated also that the prob- 
lem might also be solved by an international convention.’* 

The Conference of Press Experts disagreed sharply over the 
provisions of this draft law, and ended its discussions by adopt- 
ing the following resolution, which was presented to the 
League of Nations Assembly by Lord Burnham: 

The Conference of Press Experts lays down as a fundamental principle 
that the publication of a piece of news is legitimate, subject to the con- 


17 [bid. 
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dition that the news in question has reached the person who publishes it 
by regular and unobjectionable means, and not by an act of unfair 
competition. No one may acquire the right of suppressing news of 
public interest. 


(a) Unpublished News 


The Conference is of opinion that full protection should be granted 
to unpublished news or news in course of transmission in those countries 
in which such protection does not already exist. 

It shall be illegal for any unauthorized person to receive for publi- 
cation or to use in any way for the purpose of distribution through the 
Press, through broadcasting, or in any similar manner information des- 
tined for publication by the Press or through broadcasting. 

There shall be no preferential right in official news issued by a Gov- 
ernment Department or by an official representing a Government De- 
partment. All such news may be published without restriction in full 
or in part. 


Newspapers, Press Agencies, Press Bureaux, and newspaper corres- 
pondents and representatives shall have free and equal opportunity to 
access to and transmission of such news. 


(b) Published News 


In view of the widely differing conditions in various countries the 
Conference is of the opinion that the question of the protection of pub- 
lished news, whether reproduced in the Press or by broadcasting, is one 
tor the decision of the respective Governments concerned, and recom- 
mends that any Government to whom application is made in this re- 
spect by its country’s press should sympathetically consider the advis- 
ability of granting suitable protection. 

Such protection should, however, permit the reproduction of news 
within a specified period, subject, however, to acknowledgement and 
payment. 

The Conference affirms the principle that newspapers, news agencies 
and other news organizations are entitled after publication as well as 
before publication to the reward of their labour, enterprise, and finan- 
cial expenditure upon the production of news reports, but holds that 
this principle shall not be so interpreted as to result in the creation or 
the encouragement of any monopoly in news. 

In order to realize these principles, it is desirable that there should 
be international agreement and that the Council of the League of Na- 
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tions by resolution should request the various governments to give im- 
mediate consideration to the question involved.® 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Investigation, therefore, shows that more than half of the 
countries of the world afford some sort of protection for news, 
but the laws themselves vary widely. Some afford adequate 
protection while others protect only particular classes of news- 
paper writings. In the international field, the Copyright 
Unions have confused the issue not only by denying protection 
to news but by attempting to classify the contents of a news- 
paper. The provisions of unfair competition adopted at The 
Hague for the protection of industrial property do not fit the 
news situation. At least, these provisions have not been used 
to prevent piracy. The League of Nations proposal was a 
recommendation that property in news ought to be recognized 
and that the various countries ought to pass the necessary leg- 
islation. No official action was taken and the matter appears 
to have been dropped. 

The problems of news-broadcasting and television are now 
before international bodies.1® Denmark and Esthonia have 
experimented with legislation. In Denmark protection is ef- 
fected through the licensing of receiving sets. In Esthonia the 
Minister of Ways and Communications forbids persons listen- 
ing in on news and economic information sent to a particular 
address. Neither of these regulations appears to be satisfac- 
tory. It would seem that the reservation of certain wave 
lengths, receivable only on a certain type of set, might help to 
solve the problem. 

A solution of the difficulties involved in the protection of 
rights in news has been suggested — why not let the govern- 
ments take over the collection and distribution of news and 
provide it gratis to the world? Politicians, jurists, political 


18 League of Nations, Conference of Press Experts, Conf. E. P. 13, 1927. 


19 The International Radio meeting is being held in Madrid in 1932. Prob- 
lems of broadcasting are also scheduled for the Pan American meeting at Mont- 
evideo, Uruguay, in December, 1932. 
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economists, and journalists have faced this suggestion before 
in the form of a government-subsidized press. In a world 
where government is the servant of the people and responsible 
to the electorate, a subsidized press has been universally con- 
demned. The results would be disastrous to the republican 
form of government. It would result in censorship, suppres- 
sion, and propaganda. 
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FOREWORD 


The handling of the Lindbergh kidnapping case by the press aroused a great 
deal of discussion in the magazines, and because of the importance of the issues 
raised by critics and defenders of the newspapers, a special section is devoted 
in the Bibliography this time to articles on this subject. Ethical and other prob- 
lems were gone into at length. Silas Bent’s paper in the Outlook and Inde- 
pendent was an analysis of press shortcomings somewhat typical of the con- 
demnatory articles. Marlen Pew ably defended the newspapers in his address 
before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, reprinted in Editor & Pub- 
lisher and also in the Proceedings of the Society. 

The critical shafts fired at the press by Mr. Bent contained a thesis which 
has appeared in his other writings, namely, that the newspapers resorted to 
ballyhoo when legitimate news of the kidnaping was running thin. Mr. Pew 
went into various aspects of press coverage and maintained his principal thesis 
that the newspapers, with few exceptions, did not embarrass the search for the 
stolen child. 

During the February to May period, the professional journals of the press 
were full of the problem of maintaining the newspaper at its usual efficiency and 
service in face of decreased revenue due to bad times, Mr. Butler’s article in 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY succinctly got at the heart of this problem; but, of 
course, there were many other articles dealing with this general subject. 

Some of the distinctly worthwhile magazine contributions in the February to 
May period, other than those mentioned, were: 

Louis Adamic’s “The Papers Print the Riots” in the February Scribner’s. 

Johnston’s “Twlight of the Inkstained Gods” in Vanity Fair for February. 

John W. Perry’s appeal to go to the bottom of Representative La Guardia’s 


charges that financial writers helped “rig the market.” See Editor & Publisher 
for May 7. 


Lester Getzloe’s informative article on Lafcadio Hearn’s reportial days. See 
the Ohio Newspaper for April. 

The series on magazine article writing by Arthur H. Little in the Quill. 

Walter B. Pitkin’s paper, “Should Children Read the Newspapers?” in the 
Parents’ Magazine for March. 
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“Journalism 4 la A. & P.; Chain-paper News and the Men who Sell It” by 
an anonymous contributor in the February World’s Work. 

John T. Flynn’s intelligent exposition of the way Edward L. Bernays, public 
relations counsel, manipulates the mass mind. See the Atlantic Monthly for 
May. 

Herman Roe’s “Shopping for the Country Weekly” in the Quill for February. 

The most humorous and diverting “piece” to appear was Paul Gallico’s “City 
Desk Nicholls” in the February Vanity Fair. 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Col. McCormick Tells of Attempts to Shackle Press Free- 
dom. E&P 65:2 pll, May 28. 

Fernsworth, Lawrence A. Spanish “Gag” Active Under Republic. 
E&P 64:50 p109, Apr. 30. 
New methods of silencing editors as severe as in dictatorship days. 

Pacis, Vincente Albano. Philippine Press Fights Gag Law. E&P 
64:46 p15, Apr. 2. 
New code prohibits publication of discreditable personal facts, even when 
necessary to give true report of judicial or administrative process. 

Perry, John W. Student Editor Ousted at Columbia. E&P 64:47 
pl3, Apr. 9. 

CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. CNPA Wins Suit Upholding General Circulation Law. 
The California Publisher, 11:8 p10, May. 

How to Meet Current Circulation Problems. Publishers’ Service 

3:4 pll, Feb. 18. 


Survey by John Meyer presents solutions to the ten principal points facing 
newspapers in maintaining circulations. 


Bassett, Warren L. A. N. A. Urged to Study Circulations. E&P 
65:2 p9, May 28. 

Bladine, Jack. Circulation Audits and the A. B. C. for Weekly News- 
papers. Oregon Exchanges 15:6 p13, Mar. 

Mann, Robert §. Agency Microscope on Circulations. E&P 64:42 
p9, Mar. 5. 

Roche, John F. Warns Against “Selective Circulation.” E&P 64:47 
pll April 9. 





CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Small Papers Using More Publicity. E&P 65:2 p43, 
May 28. 


Professor Barnhart reports country editors economizing on purchased fea- 
tures and filling space with handouts. 


Thesis Writer Gives Some Results of Iowa Weekly Editorial 
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Pages. Iowa Publisher 4:3 p8, March. 

Benshoof, Lou. Medics Alter Stand Against Advertising. Minnesota 
Press 6:3 pl, March. 

Hilleboe, Strand. New Survey On Economics. NPJ 50:5 p48, May. 
Economies made by weekly papers, as shown by survey made by the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of Minnesota. 

Holman, Palmer. Building and Holding Circulation. Minnesota 
Press 6:3 p6, March. 

Hopkins, George Ovie. So I Changed My Tactics. Quill 20:5 p3, 
May. 

University of Oklahoma graduate relates the experiences of a beginner in 
the country weekly field. 

Hunt, Frances. All-American Eleven Is Chosen. NPJ 50:3 p32, 
March. 

Johnson, Arthur W. Does the Special Edition Pay? Quill 20:5 p5, 
May. 

A graduate student in the department of technical journalism at Iowa State 
College, spent several months in analyzing advertising in special editions 
of 25 Iowa weeklies. He concludes that such editions do pay. 

Newport, T. L. Accounting and Cost Systems for Weekly Newspa- 
pers. California Publisher 11:8 p7, May. 

Roe, Herman. Shopping For a Country Weekly. Quill 20:2 p8, Feb. 
The article is based on a talk given by Mr. Roe, field director of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, to the 1931 Sigma Delta Chi convention. 

Schafer, Max. Merchandising the Newspaper in the Oregon Weekly 
Field. Oregon Exchanges 15:6 p9, Mar. 

Small, James L. You Must Like Folks—Quill 20:4 p8, April. 

If you would trade daily newspaper work for country weekly field, take 
measure of yourself, is the advice given by the owner and editor of the 
Mukwonago (Wis.) Chief. 

Spraker, Lawrence E. Group Buying of Specialized Printing. Oregon 
Exchanges 15:6 p22, Mar. 

Terry, G. C. You Metropolitan Boys—. Quill 20:3 p13, March. 

A weekly newspaper editor and publisher joins in the Quill’s discussion of 
the opportunities in rural journalism. 


EpiroriAL MeEtTHops AND PROBLEMS 


Adamic, Louis. The Papers Print the Riots. Scribners 91:2 p109, 
February. 
Radical leaders possess a keen instinct for doing things which result in 
publicity. Aware that riots and violence will get on the front page of 
newspapers, they were able to dramatize the plight of the unemployed by 
staging demonstrations, organizing food raids, and in engaging their fol- 
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lowers in battles with police. Newspapers should print all vital labor news 
and not wait for labor conditions to be dramatized by riots and dynamite 
and gun play. “Reds” at present capitalize on the fact that newspapers 
become acutely cognizant of the bad social and economic situation when 
violence occurs. Quietly suffering millions are not news. When a mob 
raids a food store that is front-page news. 

Anonymous. Daily’s Ten-year Farm Program Added Millions to Crop 
Values. E&P 64:45 p34, Mar. 26. 
$500,000 spent by Minneapolis Tribune in educating farmer on need for 
diversifying crops. 

—— Editorial Influence of Press Growing, N. Y. Editors Agree. Pub- 
lishers’ Service 3:5 p9, Mar. 3. 


No Hysteria in Press Educator Says. E&P 64:38 p22, Feb. 6. 
Newspapers have treated depression news with sanity, says Professor 
Charles P. Cooper of Columbia University. 

Prize Campaign Cut Taxes in State. E&P 64:51 p9, May 7. 
Eighty-six of 92 Indiana counties have reduced levies as result of Indian- 
apolis News articles which won Pulitzer award. 

Atwood, M. V. Improving Newspaper Practice. Publishers’ Service 

3:5 pll, Mar. 3. 


—— Improving Newspaper Practice. Publishers’ Service 3:6 p7, Mar. 
17. 


Gallico, Paul. City Desk Nicholls. Vanity Fair 37:6 p58, February. 
A humorous “transcription of the phone calls and instructions given to his 
staff by the city editor of a tabloid.” 

Johnston, A. Twilight of the Inkstained Gods. Vanity Fair 37 :6 p36, 
Feb. 

The influence of Adolph S. Ochs of the New York Times and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Their contrasting journalistic methods and careers. 

Kennedy, George H., Jr. Selecting Fiction That Attracts Readers is 
Difficult Task. E&P 64:39 p32, Feb. 13. 

“Big names” not sure-fire New York American has found. 

Paulson, H..D. No “Flash” Newspapers For Us. Quill 20:3 p3, 
March. 

The editor of the Fargo (N. D.) Forum writes that residents of the North- 
west demand newspapers that are serious, informative and interpretative. 

Perry, John W. Scope of U. S. Journalism Widening. E&P 64:47 
p7, Apr. 9. 

Interview with E. L. James, new managing editor of New York Times. 

Roche, John F. Daily’s Page Run on Magazine Basis. E&P 64:39 
pll, Feb. 13. 

Charles Hanson Towne, former Editor of Harper’s Bazar, directing “March 
of Events” page for New York American. 
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Roche, John F. Pictures Keeping Pace With Wire News. E&P 64:45 
p13, Mar. 26. 

Scott, Quincy. The Development of Cartoon Ideas. Oregon Ex- 
changes 15:6 p19, Mar. 

Cartoonist of the Portland Oregonian tells how he searches for pictorial 
themes. 
EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 

Anonymous. Columbia U. Reforms Journalism Teaching, Raises 
Standards, Limits Enrollment. E&P 64:47 p5, Apr. 9. 

—— Editors Approve New Teaching Policy. E&P 64:49 p37, Apr. 23. 
Columbia University school of journalism plan commended. 

Casey, Ralph D. Journalism, Technical Training and the Social 
Sciences. Journalism Quarterly 9:1 p31 March. 

Herbert, H. H. Proceedings of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. Journalism Quarterly 9:1 pl. 
March. 

—— Proceedings of the American Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism. Journalism Quarterly 9:1 p17, March. 

Hyde, Grant M. Training for the Trade Journal Field. Journalism 
Quarterly 9:1 p81, March. 

James, Jean. What Journalism Schools Teach Women. Ohio News- 
paper 13:8 p3, May. 

Lazell, Fred J. Practical Books and Cultural Books for Newspaper 
Editors. Iowa Publisher 4:2 p14, February. 

Mason, Edward F. Proper Correlation in Journalistic Curricula. 

. Journalism Quarterly 9:1 p69, March. 

Meyer, John. Education for Journalism Is Real News. NPJ 50:2 
p30, Feb. 

Mott, Frank L. Opportunity for Graduate Work in Journalism. 
Journalism Quarterly 9:1 p97, March. 

Mott, Frank L., Allen, Eric W., and Bleyer, W. G. Report of the 
Council on Research in Journalism. Journalism Quarterly 9:1 
p60, March. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. Professional and Non-professional Teaching of 
Journalism. Journalism Quarterly 9:1 p46, March. 


ETHICS 
(See also Press and the Lindbergh Case) ‘ 


Manning, George H. Writers Paid to Rig Market, Charge. E&P 
64:50 p108, Apr. 30. 
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Representative La Guardia gives Senate committee names of New York fi- 
nancial reporters who took checks in 1924 and 1925. 


Perry, John W. Pursue La Guardia Probe, Dailies Say. E&P 64:51 
pll, May 7. 
Charges that financial writers helped “rig the market” made by Repre- 
sentative La Guardia. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Dying in an Odor of Sanctity: Police Gazette. Literary 

Digest 112:17 Mar. 5. 

Rugged American: Lusty Scripps. Commonweal 15:479 Mar. 2. 
Editorial comment on the volume by Gilson Gardner. 

—— William Southam, Noted Canadian Publisher, Dies in 88th Year. 
E&P 64:42 p44, Mar. 5. 
Built group of six daily newspapers in Dominion. 

Berkson, Seymour. As the World Wags, He Takes Its Pulse. Quill 
20:5 p6, May. 
A short sketch of Martin A. (Matty) White, long identified with press 
associations, and now assistant general manager of the International News 
Service. 


Getzloe, Lester. When Lafcadio Hearn Was Ohio Reporter. Ohio 
Newspaper 13:7 p3, April. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Pioneer Printing in Maine. NPJ 50:3 pl18, 
March. 

—— Pioneer Printing in Minnesota. NPJ 50:2 p22, Feb. 

Pioneer Printing in Oklahoma. NPJ 50:5 p26, May. 

Pioneer Printing in Washington. NPJ 50:4 p20, April. 

Oswald, John Clyde. Francis Childs and New York’s First Daily. 
NPJ 50:2 pl4, Feb. 
The story of Francis Childs, printer and publisher of New York’s first 


daily newspaper and the first officially appointed government printer to 
the United States. 


Ottley, A. R. Some Pioneer Journalism. National Republican 19:30 
Feb. 

Perry, John W. Scripps, Man and Journalist, Revealed. E&P 64:41 
p9, Feb. 27. 
Review of Gilson Gardner’s biography. 

——— Women Leaders of the American Press. E&P 64:49 p18, Apr. 
23. 
Biographies of feminine leaders and publishers. 

Weicht, C. L. Local Historian and the Newspaper. Minnesota His- 
tory 13:45 Mar. 
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Wilson, H. Earl. How Editor Served Adopted Country. Ohio News- 
paper 13:6 p12, March. 


An account of Pietro Cuneo and causes he served in his thirty years as 
editor of Wyandot (Ohio) Republician. 


LAW OF THE Press 


Anonymous. Don’t Clown Courts, Lawyer Pleads. E&P 64:50 p27, 
Apr. 30. 


Counsel for Scripps-Howard newspapers urges press to encourage sober ad- 
ministration of justice in news columns. 


—— Newspapers’ Right to Inspect City Records is Affirmed by Court. 
E&P 64:42 p13, Mar. 5. 

—— “Silence or Jail” is Sentence For Editors Convicted For Con- 
tempt in Aberdeen. E&P 64:40 p5, Feb. 20. 


Judge fines publisher, editor, and company publishing South Dakota paper, 


$200, with 30 days’ prison suspended on condition that case is not further 
discussed. 


— — South Dakota Editors Cited for Contempt After Criticising 
Judge’s Leniency. E&P 64:39 p5, Feb. 13. 
Arrest of Aberdeen American-News executives follows publishing of edi- 
torial commenting on completed case. Is incident in daily’s fight on state- 
wide political corruption. 

—— $25,000 Libel Verdict to Ridders is Reversed by High Court. 
E&P 64:51 p19, May 7. 

Manning, George H. Senate Approves Bill Providing Jury Trial For 
Contempt. E&P 64:42 p12, Mar. 5. 


MAGAZINE AND FEATURE WRITING 


Anonymous. Newspaper Writers Specialize. Matrix 17:4 p10, Apr. 
Louis Wiley of New York Times advises young journalists to become mas- 
ters in special fields of journalism. 


Little, Arthur H. Building the Business Story. Quill 20:3 p8, Mar. 


Outline, unity and coherence will enable a writer to transform his notes 
into a readable article. 


—— Getting the Material. Quill 20:2 p7, Feb. 
The editor of Management Methods tells how to get material for a business 
story. 

Your Story Must Interest. Quill 20:4 p11, April. 

—— Watch Your Style. Quill 20:5 p8, May. 

Roche, John F. Bright Future for Business Writers. E&P 64:40 p9, 
Feb. 20. 


Depression has revealed need for trained men, business editor of New York 
Times declares. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Adams, George H. Wages or Salaries? Quill 20:2 p3, Feb. 


Newspapers as a whole have always received a greater degree of enthusi- 
asm, loyalty and hard work than the papers have paid for in salaries, ob- 
serves the editor of the Minneapolis Star, in a discussion of the economic 
status of the newspaper worker. 
Anonymous. Four Honor Medals are Awarded During Missouri Jour- 
nalism Week. E&P 64:51 p30, May 7. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Casper S. Yost, Frank W. Rucker and Frankfurter 
Zeitung selected. 
Six Honored by Sigma Delta Chi for Brilliant Newspaper Work. 
E&P 64:51 pl4, May 7. 
Gold keys awarded to Mowrer, Hale, Adams, A. D. Noyes, Darling, and 
Yost. 
—— New Chicago Sunday Paper Appears. E&P 64:45 p29, Mar. 26. 
Pulitzer Awards for 1931 Announced. E&P 64:51 p7, May 7. 


Beath, P. R. Vocabulary of Columnists. American Speech 7 :312, Apr. 
Columnist lives in close touch with the sources of slang and is therefore 
able to be the first recorder of new words. He may coin an argot of his 
own if he is so minded. Recordings and coinings of O. O. McIntyre and 
Walter Winchell. 

Brandenberg, George A. Mae Tinee Takes Average Person’s View in 
Criticizing Movies. E&P 64:49 p30, Apr. 23. 


Chicago Tribune critic comments on work of the critic. 


Charnley, Mitchell V. City Room Cynics Unmasked. Quill 20:4 p3, 
April. 
The associate editor of the Quill writes that cynicism is the fashion in many 
newspaper offices, but the fashion in most instances is just a pose. 

Hoover, Donald D. Salary Isn’t Everything. Quill 20:3 p11, March. 

Pitkin, Walter B. Should Children Read the Newspapers? Parents’ 
Magazine 7:16 p16, March. 
An account of the reading habits of parents and children. It is buttressed 
with results of tests and experiments. Worried parents are put at ease after 
a few paragraphs of Mr. Pitkin’s article, which contains suggestions for 
selective reading for juveniles. 

Ragner, Bernhard. Journalistic ‘Orphans’ of the A. E. F. E&P 64:50 
p58, Apr. 30. 
Many veterans of war holding down good jobs in Paris with press ser- 
vices, Paris Herald and European edition of the Chicago Tribune. 

Will, Allen Sinclair. False Modesty of Press Keeps Its Big Men in 
Obscurity. E&P 65:1 p28, May 21. 


Second and third rate figures in public life receive more attention in & 
press than brilliant members of newspaper profession. 
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News GATHERING AND News WRITING 


Anonymous. Educators Criticize Newspapers for ‘Sex, Shame, Vanity’ 
Appeals. E&P 64:42 p26, Mar. 5. 
National Education Association department of superintendence condemns 
certain practices of the press and assails the radio and motion pictures. 
Newspaper Finds Comics Rival World News in Popularity. Pub- 
lishers’ Service 3:5 p13, Mar. 3. 
Survey of reader interest by Asheville (N. C.) Citizen. 

—— Political News Coverage Reform Urged at Florida Meeting. 
E&P 64:48 p36, Apr. 16. 


Press Becoming Less Commercial, Editor Believes. Publishers’ 
Service 3:5 p10, Mar. 3. ‘ 
New York editor says newspapers in time of depression are giving in- 
creased attention to interpreting conditions fairly and intelligently. 
Atwood, M. V. How Pictures Should Be Handled. Publishers’ 
Service 3:3 pll, Feb. 4. 
The part of pictures in the presentation of news. 
—— How Pictures Should Be Handled. Publishers’ Service 3:4 p13, 
Feb. 18. 


Bassett, Warren L. Flying Reporter Tells News Thrills. E&P 64:48 
p13, Apr. 16. 
Larry Rue, who flew own plane for Chicago Tribune, relates experiences. 

Meisburger, E. P. Hard-Working, Unsung News Men Basic Good- 
will Asset of Daily. E&P 64:46 p34, Apr. 2. 
Their merits often passed over in favor of “specialists,” wisecracking col- 
umnists and promotion “experts.” 

Olds, George. Eliminate ‘Bunk’ Editor Tells Staff. E&P 64:39 p7, 
Feb. 13. 

Perry, John W. Tunney Charges Stir Sports Writers. E&P 64:42 
p7, Mar. 5. 
Assertion by former pugilist that he paid graft held to impugn sports re- 
porters generally. 

Roche, John F. A.P. Against Economizing on Service, to Restrict 
News Broadcasting. E&P 64:50 p5, Apr. 30. 

—— Jibes, Not Cheers, Greet Title Bout. E&P 65:2 p11, May 28. 
Madison Square Garden sees old time newspaper ballyhoo replaced by 
strong criticism of Sharkey-Schmeling Match. 


Seward, Florence. Let the Credit Go. Matrix 17:4 p5, Apr. 


A successful ghost writer must be satisfied with “cold cash” and pass up 
personal glory. 
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News GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. Press Service Policies Differ on Giving News to Radio. 
E&P 64:45 p15, Mar. 26. 

Johnson, Albin E. Writers from 40 Nations Covering The “Big 
Show” in Geneva. E&P 64:41 p28, Feb. 27. 
Nearly 500 reporters drawn to disarmament conference. 

Mann, Robert §. A.P. Aiding Members During Hard Times. E&P 
64:49 p9, Apr. 23. 

Perry, John W. War-Time Reporting Returns in China. E&P 64:38 
p9, Feb. 6. 
An account of the covering of the Shanghai crisis by the American press. 

Roche, John F. Picture Agencies Break Records in Bringing “War” 
Photos Here From Shanghai. E&P 64:41 p5, Feb. 27. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anderson, William A. The Newspaper as an Advertising Medium. 
Publishers’ Service 3:3 p9, Feb. 4. 

Anonymous. Brooklyn Times Buys Standard Union. E&P 64:43 p9, 
Mar. 12. 

—— Effects on Employment of the Printer Telegraph for Handling 
News. Monthly Labor Review 34:753 Apr. 

Fresno Republican Sold to Bee. E&P 64:45 p12, Mar. 26. 

Gannett Sells Brooklyn Eagle. E&P 64:38 p7, Feb. 6. 

—— Hartford Courant Wins Ayer Cup for Typography Excellence. 
E&P 64:50 p32, Apr. 30. 

—— Herald-Tribune Cuts Width of Column. E&P 64:47 p20 April 
9 


Inland Dailies Stand Fast on Rates. E&P 64:40 p7, Feb. 20. 
Threatened cut by merchants of their advertising space would actually 
necessitate higher advertising charges. 
Journalism 4 la A. & P.; Chain-paper news and the men who sell 
it. World’s Work 61:51 Feb. 
An excellent exposition of the extent of the chain paper development, with 
details of the management of the Hearst, Scripps-Howard, Patterson-Mc- 
Cormick, Bloch, Curtis, Ridder and other chains. The number of news- 
papers and circulations of the major groups. 
—— Lord, Thomas & Logan Asks Circulation Reports with Bills. 
E&P 64:46 p38, April 2. 
—— Minneapolis Tribune Makes Advance in Color Printing. E&P 
64:46 p10, April 2. 
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Anonymous. Outsider Looks at First-Page Makeup. Ohio Newspaper 
13:8 p6, May. 
Finds numerous run-overs objectionable. 

—— Pruning in the Newspaper Organization. Publishers’ Service 3 :4 
p3, Feb. 18. 
How newspapers, operating on reduced revenues, have effected economies 
while maintaining their standards and efficiency. 

—— Santa Monica Daily Sold by Copley. E&P 64:47 p32, April 9. 

—— Wants Rights of Press Preserved at Madrid Conference. E&P 
64:50 p22, Apr. 30. 
Report of the committee on radiotelegraph communication of American 
Newspapers Publishers Association. 

Aue, John F. D. What Young Journalists Should Know. California 
Publisher 11:8 p9, May. 

Bennett, Paul A. Advice on Modern Newspaper Legibility. Iowa 
Publisher, 4:4 p16, April. 

Brandenburg, George. Inland Discusses Rates and Publicity. E&P 
65:1 p7, May 21. 

Butler, Charles R. Recent Economic Trends in Newspaper Publishing. 
Journalism Quarterly 9:1 p66, March. 
Three disquieting intruders have come to plague the newspaper world. 
The newspapers are adjusting themselves to the shifts in the national ad- 
vertising budget brought about by radio competition. The second intruder, 
not necessarily an unfriendly one, but bringing its problems, is the use of 
color in newspaper advertising pages. The third, vital to the whole news- 
paper fraternity, is the attack on newspaper advertising rates. The menace 
to the rate structure is serious and if rates are reduced it would result in 
poorer newspapers and a poorer America. 

Chafee, E. B. Give Up Plans for Dry Daily. Christian Century 
49 :228 p228, Feb. 17. 
Continued economic depession induced backers of plan for a dry daily 
newspaper to abandon venture. At time of abandonment an advance sub- 
scription list of 60,000 had been obtained. 


Dameron, Kenneth. Offers Clue to Profit-Murder Mystery. Ohio 
Newspaper 13:7 p9, April. 

Elfstrom, E. F. Wage Scales in California Second Highest in America. 
California Publisher 11:6 p13, March. 

Foulkes, David. Oregon Newspapers’ Typography as it Looks to an 
Old-Timer. Oregon Exchanges 15:6 pl, Mar. 
Mechanical superintendent of Portland Oregonian discusses good and bad 
newspaper typography. 

Hamman, K. L. Agencies Regard Themselves Employees of Newspa- 
pers. California Publisher. 11:7 p11, April. 
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Mann, Robert S. Firm Rate Stand Wins for Dailies. E&P 64:46 
pll, April 2. 

Mason, Edward F. Principal Objectives to be Sought in Building a 
Newspaper Library. Iowa Publisher 4:3 p13, March. 

McClure, Samuel G. Present Deflation as Bearing on Future of 
Newspapers. California Publisher 11:7 p10, April. 

Murray Alex. Pictographic Era has Brought Problems in Reproduc- 
tion. E&P 64:44 pXIV Mar. 19. 

Pancost, George E. Multi Color Printing in Newspapers. E&P 64:44 
pl, Mar. 19. 

Pew, Marlen E. Newspapers Urged to Maintain Rates and Editorial 
Standards. E&P 64:45 p33, Mar 26. 

Robb, Arthur. Newspaper Promotion Awards for 1931. E&P 64:45 
p8, Mar. 26. 
All-around excellence prizes to Milwaukee Journal and New York Sun. 

Roche, John F. A.N.P.A. For Cut in Mechanical Wages. E&P 64:50 
p9, Apr. 30. 

—— Electric Eye Sets Type Automatically. E&P 64:46 p7, Apr. 2. 
Inventor utilizes coded typewritten copy adapted to wire service machines. 

Trampusch, Otto R. Recent Progress in Offset Printing. E&P 64:44 
pVIII, Mar. 19. 

Waite, Clarke F. Back Shop Consumes Third of Total Newspaper 
Costs. California Publisher, 11:6 p12, March. 


NEWSPAPER RESEARCH 


Anonymous. William M. Tugman Analyzes Findings of Recent 

Reader Survey. Oregon Exchanges 15:6 p7, Mar. 
Results of study of editorial features and vztious categories of news in the 
Eugene, Ore., Register-Guard convinces editor newspaper must endeavor to 
appease strong minor reader groups as well as striving to build features 
for high reader percentage. 

Gist, N. P. Negro in the Daily Press. Social Forces 10:405 Mar. 
Results of a quantitative study of news relating to the Negro in the daily 
metropolitan press. A statistical analysis of space allotted to Negro news 
and to page location of the news. Results show the yellow journals evinced 
no greater propensity to capitalize on Negro pathological behavior than did 
the conventional newspapers. Sectionalism seems to have little part in in- 
fluencing the editorial policies with respect to the handling of Negro news. 

Hart, H. Reliability of Two Indexes of Newspaper Behavior. Social 
Forces 10:358 Mar. 


Discussion of the method for measuring the sensationalism and the socializa- 
tion of newspapers, by means of a news interest spectrum analysis devel- 
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oped in the Carola Woerishoffer Department press study at Bryn Mawr 
College. 


PRESS AND THE LINDBERGH CASE 


Anonymous. Editors’ Views on Lindbergh Coverage. E&P 64:48 p8, 
Apr. 16. 
Difficult job considered well done despite criticism by outsiders. Press 
sacrificed much to aid search. Publicity forced by circumstances. 

Following of His Envoys Draws Criticism From Col. Lindbergh. 

E&P 64:49 p8, Apr. 23. 

— — Has the Press Hampered the Search for the Lindbergh Baby? 
Literary Digest 113 :34 Apr. 

—— Kidnaping of the Lindbergh Baby. Catholic World 135:239 
May. 

—— Newspaper Degrades Itself. Christian Century 49:471 Mar. 23. 
The campaign of the Hearst press to have Al Capone released in order to 


join in the hunt for the Lindbergh baby is described as “journalism at its 
lowest.” 


Press Co6peration With Lindbergh Family Unparalleled in Peace 
or War. E&P 64:48 p5, Apr. 16. 
View that newspapers have hindered baby’s return not supported by facts 
nor held by family; extraordinary instances of news suppression. 

Pew, Marlen E. The Press and Colonel Lindbergh. E&P 64:50 p29, 
Apr. 30. 
Newspapers, with few exceptions, have not embarrassed search for stolen 
child, in view of M. E. Pew of Editor & Publisher. 

Bent, Silas. Lindbergh and the Press. Outlook and Independent 160:7 
p212, Apr. 
In the Lindbergh kidnapping case newspapers outdid themselves in verbosity 
and vulgarity. All the legitimate news could be told adequately in three- 
quarters of a column; instead, day after day, pages were devoted to it. 
During the first two days the newspapers did an actual service in the dis- 
play and prominence they accorded to it, for they must have brought the 
situation to the attention of every reader, but later they resorted to ballyhoo. 

Hoover, Donald D. Reader Interest and the Lindbergh Story. Pub- 
lishers’ Service 3:6 p3, Mar. 17. 
An analysis shows how the kidnaping story fits into almost every classi- 
fication of reader appeal. 

Roche, John F. Lindbergh Kidnapping Story Sweeps Nation’s Front 
Pages—Circulations Leap Upward. E&P 64:42 p5, Mar. 5. 
-—— Unparalleled Response by Press and Public Met Lindbergh Cli- 

max. E&P 65:1 p5, May 21. 
Record flood of extras exhausted as newspapers and wire services told 
nation of baby’s death. 
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Webster, G. B. Press Invades Hopewell. Christian Century 49 :543 
Apr. 27. 


Resident of Hopewell describes feverish competition among reporters and 
photographers assigned to Lindbergh, criticizes their over-zealous efforts, 
their patronizing attitude toward the village community, and their lack of 
appreciation of the rights of Hopewell citizens. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous—Advertising Policy of G. O. P. Outlined. E&P 64:47 
p14, April 9. 

—— Agencies, Challenged by Editor, Defend Their Publicity Prac- 
tices. E&P 64:38 p22, Feb. 6. 

—— Strict Publicity Ban is Enforced With Success by Coast Daily. 
E&P 64:42 p18, Mar. 5. 
Hollister, Cal., publisher has successfully banned propaganda. 

Duncan, Clyde. Out With Hooey. Quill 20:4 p6, April. 


A publicity writer views his contemporaries. 


Flynn, John T. Edward L. Bernays—the Science of Ballyhoo. At- 
lantic 149:562 May. 
The work of a leading public relations counsel. 


Johnson, Albin E. Arms Parley Ignores Public Opinion. E&P 64:49 
p66, Apr. 23. 


Press officers explain each nation’s stand. 


Wright, G. F. What is Health News? American Journal of Public 
Health 22:292 Mar. 
RADIO 


Anonymous. Canada Plans National Radio System Drastically Re- 
stricting Advertising. Publishers’ Service 3:10 p3, May 19. 
CBS Disputes Radio Survey ; says 25,000,000 may hear a program. 

E&P 64:52 p32, May 14. 

Columbia chain issues analysis of listening report of Bureau of Advertising 
of American Newspapers Publishers Association. 

Mann, Robert §. Thirteen Per Cent of Homes a Big Radio Audience. 
E&P 64:45 p7, Mar. 26. 
Survey by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association reports only “best” stations reach that many families under 
most favorable conditions. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Crart oF Writinc. By Percy Marks. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 231 pp. 1932. 

When one who can write as well as Percy Marks prepares a book 
dealing with the subject, ““The Craft of Writing,” it is certain to at- 
tract much attention among those who are interested in effective ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Marks, it will be remembered, wrote Which Way Parnassus? 
which is generally accepted as one of the best treatments of all phases 
of higher education published in recent times. He has also written 
several excellent novels, some of which are The Unwilling God, The 
Plastic Age, Lord of Himself, and A Dead Man Dies. 

The Craft of Writing is not a textbook. It is more in the nature 
of an exposition of a philosophy of writing. Mr. Marks, who has 
taught composition in several universities, has developed a point of view 
about what constitutes good writing and how its principles may be 
taught. His book is an exposition of this accumulated experience as 
a writer and a teacher. Although the volume would undoubtedly be 
helpful to the beginner, its greatest value will be to the one who, ac- 
quainted with the elementary principles of rhetoric, wishes additional 
guidance. 

Much of what Mr. Marks has to say is in the negative. ‘When a 
teacher of writing does not feel free to snap the whip of destructive 
criticism, most of his teaching power is lost,” the author observes. 
“Without it, he can accomplish very little. It is his business to destroy 
faults; it is the student’s business — and privilege — to create virtues.” 

Mr. Marks warns his readers that this book contains “no magic 
formulas . . . no nostrums guaranteed to cure faults, no abrac- 
adabras which will charm powers into the reader which he does not 
possess.” 

“There is a great deal of advice; there are opinions, theories, and 
prejudices” in the book, the author explains. “I hope a study of them 
will solve some problems for student of writing, move some of the ob- 
structions out of the way, and make the road in general a little 
smoother, a little more direct and clear. Necessarily, I have spent most 
of my time saying what not to do. What to do is the student’s prob- 
lem. He creates it: Solving it is not only his duty but his privilege.” 

The subjects treated in The Craft of Writing are those larger as- 
pects of writing, attention to which distinguishes the professional from 
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the amateur. Mr. Marks has a most enlightening chapter on words; 
another on style, in which he takes up such things as clarity, firmness, 
pace, and rhythm; and yet another on the essay, in which he discourses 
on the distinctions between the formal and the informal essay, and the 
proper technique for the construction of both. He devotes three chap- 
ters to fiction, treating both the short story and the novel. Special con- 
sideration is given to the psychological novel and the realistic novel. 

No part of Mr. Marks’ book has greater interest or worth than that 
chapter on words. “A writer should be a collector of words —a col- 
lector in the sense that J. P. Morgan was a collector of art treasures 
and precious books,” the author writes. “Mr. Morgan bought largely 
but carefully, refusing the shoddy products of passing fads; and the 
wise student of writing considers a word well before he accepts it. He 
is fastidious almost to snobbishness. He will have nothing to do with 
shopworn words, words that have been bandied about from careless 
tongue to careless tongue until they are slick and meaningless. Unless 
he likes to be brittlely artificial in the manner, say, of Carl Van Vechten, 
he looks upon obsolete words only as curiosities, interesting relics, noth- 
ing more. And he is as suspicious of the fashionable word as a clever 
woman is of the hat every woman is wearing. He wants honest words 
that carry meaning; strong words, rich in association; words that are 
pointed to pierce, words that are sharp to cut, words that are winged to 
soar; but he doesn’t want pretty words or ‘cute’ words or tried words.” 

Mr. Marks emphasizes the importance of clear thinking as a pre- 
requisite to lucid writing. Often among beginners there is no corre- 
lation between inspiration and carefully planned expression, he points 
put. ‘Most literary novices insist on playing cadenzas before they 
can run a clear, firm scale; they must make swan dives before they can 
swim,” he writes. “They are afire with ‘inspiration’; they burn with 
beauty. Many of them honestly do burn — and get burnt before they 
permit the blaze to have its way. Fires of inspiration, unless controlled, 
are quite as dangerous as forest fires; and novices can best acquire the 
necessary control by learning to say very clearly and definitely what 
they mean. When they attempt that desperately difficult task, they 
often discover that they do not mean anything, and there is nothing 
they can discover more humiliating and more helpful. They are then 
in a state of mind to lay the corner stone of a sound style — which is 
clarity.” 

Equally as important as lucidity in writing is firmness — succinctness, 
compactness, economy of expression, in the opinion of Mr. Marks, and 
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of all good teachers, for that matter. “A weak style is nearly always 
dilute; it is a watery sponge dripping needless words and phrases, even 
clauses,” he writes. “It should be squeezed unmercifully until only 
the absolutely necessary words remain.” 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM: PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
or NEwspAPER Epitors 1932. Buffalo: published by the Society. 
1932. 143 pp. 

Marlen Pew’s discussion of the handling by the press of the Lind- 
bergh kidnaping case ought to engage the attention of the entire news- 
paper fraternity. Because his diagnosis is honest, revealing, and, what 
is equally to the point, informed, his address is one of the most inter- 
esting contained in the Proceedings. Critics and students of the news- 
paper must refer to Mr. Pew in the future whenever they seize upon 
the Lindbergh case to score points for or against the newspaper’s treat- 
ment of crime news. He enjoyed an advantage over others who have 
written about the journalistic problem involved in the Lindbergh case, 
as he has the aviator’s confidence, was consulted by the latter on press 
relations long before the kidnaping tragedy, and conducted Editor & 
Publisher's investigation into just what transpired on the New Jersey 
estate when one hundred and fifty reporters, photographers, movie op- 
erators, and radio broadcasters gathered in quest of news and pictures. 
And it is rather refreshing to read a piece about newspapermen that is 
neither a bitter attack nor an apologia. 

That Mr. Pew had no desire to whitewash the press for its reporting 
of Lindbergh’s doings in recent years is revealed in the following: 

The Colonel is not developed on the humorous side. Life is serious. Publicity 
regarding his work in the air he values highly and he thinks the majority of 
American newspapers are high-class. Personal publicity, however, is highly 
objectionable to him and when certain newspapers flagrantly violated the sixth 
and seventh articles of the Canons of Journalism of your Society, brazenly in- 
terfering with his honeymoon and afterwards resorting to attempted bribery of 
servants and even highway robbery to obtain pictures of the new-born child, 
which Colonel Lindbergh did not wish to have published, he was outraged. 

But while discountenancing these practices, Mr. Pew thinks critics 
of the newspapers ought to inform themselves fully before they start 
their bombardment. He has no patience with the type of denunciation 
of which Mr. Bent’s article in the Outlook and Independent is an ex- 
ample. Mr. Pew says Mr. Bent wrote without informing himself and 
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jumped to conclusions “involving the integrity and honor of the 1923 
daily newspapers of the United States, not to mention the press assoc- 
iations and the thousands of newspapers of the world to which they 
cater.” 

Addresses by Secretary Mills, Senator Hull, Louis Brownlow, H. J. 
Haskell, and others bear less directly on newspapers problems but are 
of interest to the reader of the Proceedings. It is a credit to the wis- 
dom of the program committee that these men were invited to appear, 
as the result was a “short course” on the complexities and possible solu- 
tions of grave national problems. No doubt a continuation of the 
policy of occasionally taking up such matters direct with “insiders” 
and experts will result in editors returning home with a better under- 
standing of how to assess and interpret the news and to exert editorial 
leadership insofar as these problems are involved. 

The Society made progress in its desire to familiarize itself with the 
work of the schools of journalism and to give wise and sympathetic sup- 
port of sincere and worth-while work. Schools of journalism owe much 
to Fred Fuller Shedd, who presided over the Society during the past 
year. On invitation of the directors, a number of journalism teachers 
were present at the Washington session for the first time. This is a 
step that may lead to greater exchange of ideas between the two groups. 
It is a sign of increased codperation. 

RatpH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


I Cover THE WATERFRONT. By Max Miller. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 1932. 204 pp. $2. 

I have always been interested in the question of what the work of 
reporting does to the man who engages in it. Does it always make them 
cynics? Does it make them roués, as per the movies? Does it make 
them broadly sympathetic observers of the panorama of modern life? 
Well, here is one man whom it has made a philosopher. A wistful and 
sometimes a rather Puckish philosopher, to be sure, and a philosopher 
uncertain of the answer, but basically a philosopher. 

It is wrong, however, to insist too much upon this aspect of Reporter 
Miller’s book. It consists of sketches and stories of what he has ob- 
served while getting the news of the San Diego waterfront for the Sun. 
Some are witty; some are pathetic; all have that quality of being woven 
wholly out of the materials of human life which one feels in the best 
fiction. Famous persons come to the waterfront — Hoover going fish- 
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ing, Chaplin on a journey — but they are interesting not for their fame 
but because they too are for a moment of the waterfront people. 

In June I made up and printed a list of the better books in the field 
of journalism; in July I realized that the list was already out of date 
because Max Miller’s I Cover the Waterfront was not in it. 


FRANK LUTHER Morr 
University of Iowa 





NEWS NOTES 


Edited by Hersert M. Horrorp 
Pennsylvania State College 

Vacation “‘interneships” in newspaper practice, somewhat similar to 
hospital experience required of medical students, have been arranged 
for twenty juniors, men and women, of the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, University of Georgia. The plan, instituted for the 
first time this year by Professor John E. Drewry, of the journalism 
school, has been given the state-wide endorsement of Georgia editors 
and publishers. 

Reginald Coggeshall has been appointed assistant professor of jour- 
nalism in the University of Minnesota for the next academic year, suc- 
ceeding Robert W. Desmond, assistant professor, who has been granted 
a year’s leave to study at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. Mr. Coggeshall was graduated from Harvard University in 
1916. Two years ago he was on the staff of the journalism school at 
the University of Oregon. Mr. Coggeshall has had practical newspa- 
per experience, having been on the staffs of the Boston Herald, the Bos- 
ton Globe, the Boston bureau of the Associated Press, the Paris bureau 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, and the New York staff of the 
same paper. 

Among the speakers at the fifth annual convention of the Louisiana 
Press Association in New Orleans was Professor T. C. Morelock, dean 
of the school of journalism, University of Missouri. 

The St. Louis Alumni Association of the Missouri University School 
of Journalism conducted its second annual picnic near Pevely, Missouri, 
on June 19. 


Summer classes in journalism at Ohio State University were cancelled 
this year, and publication of the Lantern, campus daily, was also sus- 
pended for that period. No changes have been made in the courses for 
the coming year, however. 


The effects of the economic depression on the newspaper industry in 
relation to advertising linage and the problems of newspaper publishers 
were traced by Karl H. Thiesing, executive secretary of the New York 
State Publishers Association, when he addressed a journalism convo- 
cation at Syracuse University recently. 

Outstanding examples of public service rendered by the press of the 
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country are being collected by Professor J. O. Simmons, head of the 
journalism department at Syracuse University. A total of thirty-eight 
schools of journalism have been asked for State nominations. 

Arrangements have been made whereby students in the news writing 
class at Howard College, Birmingham, Ala., will get experience next 
year on the Birmingham News-Age-Herald. ‘The students will work 
one afternoon each week. 

Edward Price Bell, retired dean of Chicago Daily News foreign cor- 
respondents, recently addressed the Contemporary Thought class of 
Northwestern University School of Journalism. 

Fred Fuller Shedd, editor of the Philadelphia Bulletin and special 
lecturer in journalism at the Pennsylvania State College, was a banquet 
speaker marking the opening of Indiana University’s third annual jour- 
nalism short course. 

Six cash prizes for writing, with a total valuation of one hundred 
thirty dollars, were recently awarded to the student winners by Dr. 
Henry B. Rathbone, chairman of the department of journalism of New 
York University. 


Dr. Arnold Mulder, instructor in journalism and literature, Western 
State Normal College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, sailed June 15 on the 
Europa for a three-months’ motor tour of Europe. 

Frank E. Burkhalter, head of the department of journalism, Baylor 
University, has been named president of the Baylor Alumni Association. 


Professor Osman C. Hooper, for fourteen years a member of the 
staff of the College of Journalism, Ohio State University, has been 
made professor emeritus. He will continue in charge of the Journal- 
ism Hall of Fame. His class work will be taken over by James E. 
Pollard, head of the university news bureau. 

Ralph L. Crosman, head of the journalism department at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, announced a plan during the fourth annual news- 
paper week at the University, whereby editors of the state might have 
senior students develop campaign material for their papers. |News 
stories, features, and editorials would be prepared under the direction 
of a committee of editors on non-political or on political subjects in the 
course, “Newspaper Crusades.” Dr. Walter Williams was a speaker at 
the convention. 

Henry B. Rathbone, chairman of the New York University Depart- 
ment of Journalism, was one of the judges for the second annual New 
York city high school newspaper contest conducted by the New York 
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University Fourth Estate Club. Entries from twenty-six papers were 
considered. 

Franklin C. Banner, head of the Journalism Department at the 
Pennsylvania State College, spent the summer in England and Russia. 
He attended the annual meeting of the Royal Institute of Journalists 
at Cardiff, Wales, before returning to State College. 

Vernon McKenzie, dean of the School of Journalism, University of 
Washington, sailed from New York early in July to spend several 
months in Germany. He was awarded a traveling fellowship in that 
country under the auspices of the Oberlaender Trust, of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, designed to further German-American 
interest and understanding. He will remain in Germany until Oc- 
tober. 

Dr. Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, director of the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism, left for Japan following the summer 
school session to study Japanese newspaper practices and history. Pro- 
fessor Grant M. Hyde will be acting director and follow with a pro- 
fessional trip to Europe during the early months of next year. 

Edwin Wintermute, who for the last two years has been teaching 
journalism at the University of Washington, has returned East to work 
for his master’s degree at Brown University. He was formerly on the 
staff of the Providence, Rhode Island, Journal. 

Two Oklahoma newspapermen, A. C. Smith and Ralph T. Baker, 
have been awarded the first Master of Arts degrees in journalism at 
the University of Oklahoma. Mr. Smith is a former state editor of the 
Tulsa Tribune. Mr. Baker has worked for publications in Enid, Tulsa, 
Wichita, and Detroit. 

A series of lectures on American journalism was recently completed 
by Nicholas Roosevelt, American Minister to Hungary, at Leyden Uni- 
versity, Leyden, Holland. Mr. Roosevelt was formerly on the staff 
of the New York Times. 

Newly introduced courses in the University of Oklahoma School of 
Journalism are newspaper typography and mechanics, introduction to 
newspaper advertising, and American magazines. The courses in typo- 
graphy and advertising will ordinarily be required of all candidates for 
the certificate in journalism. The course in American magazines, which 
is elective, includes a resumé of magazine history and a study of the 
characteristics of the leading current periodicals. 

A. C. Smith, formerly state editor of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Tribune, 
who received the degree of master of arts in journalism at the Univer- 
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sity of Oklahoma in June, has been appointed assistant professor in the 
university, effective September 1. He was for two years graduate as- 
sistant in the School of Journalism, having charge of the reporting lab- 
oratory. He will continue with this work and teach courses in news- 
paper writing, newspaper typography, and the trade and technical press. 
Smith succeeds May Frank Rhoads, instructor, who resigned following 
her marriage in March to Dr. Joseph H. Rhoads, of the department of 
business administration. Mrs. Rhoads is continuing her work as literary 
editor of the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City. Her former courses 
in creative writing will be taught by Paul R. Eldridge, assistant pro- 
fessor of English. 


The School of Journalism at the University of Washington has been 
made a department of the College of Arts and Sciences. This is in 
line with action in regard to certain other schools which have been given 
a reduced status at Washington. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The conventions of the American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism and the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism will be held at Washington and Lee University, at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, December 29, 30 and 31. 

This is in accordance with the report of the committee on place of 
meeting, presented by Dr. Cooper of Columbia at the Minneapolis con- 
ventions, unanimously approved by the conventions. 

Recently an influential member wrote to the president of the A. A. 
S. D. J, wondering whether it would not be wise to abandon the con- 
ventions for this year, since many schools and colleges are likely to find 
it impossible to pay the expenses of their teachers who attend the con- 
ventions. As an alternative he mentioned Chicago as being nearer to 
« majority of the schools, and suggested that the item of railway fare 
will be important. 

The president sent a copy of this letter to the members of the 
executive committees of both associations and asked for their opinions. 
He has been delighted with the response, which is largely in 
favor of adhering to the original wish of the convention at Minneapolis. 

These members feel that now is the very time to keep the flag of 
Journalism flying bravely at the top of the staff. It is a test of our 


courage, our loyalty, and perhaps of our self-sacrifice for the good of 
our profession. 

Let’s salute that flag and go to work at once to make the coming 
Christmas convention fully up to the high standard we have achieved 
during recent years. 


Frep J. LAZELtL, 
President A. A. S. D. J. 


President Crosman, of the A. A. T. J., after consulting his executive 
committee, telegraphs the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY his concurrence in 
the course suggested by President Lazell above. He has interesting 
plans for the convention which will be announced in due time. 

EpiTor. 
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